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Tinu CONGREGATIONALCHURCH, 
WANDSWORTH-ROAD, SOUTH LAMB ETH. 


CONTINUATION OF THE OPENING SERVICES. 


Charch, Stoke Newington. 
„J. Punze Minister of Camberwell-green 


nee 
ug— Rev. D. Tuomas, D. D., Minister of Stockwell 
orning, at Eleven o'clock ; Afternoon, Three o'clock ; 
Evening, half. past Six. 


(Sept. 11) a TEA-MERBTING 
TEA AT FIVE K. 
Afterwards a PUBLIC MEBTING will be held, Sarnen 
Monate „ N. P., in the chair. 
a tak i 4 of en cama 
expected to take part in ngs ng— 
vis. :-~ Des, — and Thomas; Revs. Anderscn, Bowrey, 
Davison, Reden; W. Morton Mather, Pastor of the 
2 — Warton, Beq., Treasurer, Old Street City and 


Collections will be made at the eonclusion of each of the 


Services and at the close of the Public Meeting. 


F{OSPITAL for SICK CHILDREN, 49, 
GREAT ORMOND-STREBRBT. 


Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
This Institution is still the only 
specially set the reception 


of dok children. FUNDS 
are much for ite support. 


F. H. DICKINSON, Chairman. 
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Terry HALL PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. | N 


MIDLAND COUNTIES PROPRIETARY SCHOOL 
COMPANY (LIMITRD). 
Heap Masten: Rev. ROBERT HALLRY, M.A. 
This School furnishes, on moderate terms, 3 
r 
n 9 
gelical Nonconformists. J * 
The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on the 10th October, 
for admission should be addressed to the Head 
„ who will supply any information that may be re 
quired. 


MAE UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS 
PECKHAM, LONDON, 8 K. (Private, 13th year). 
Conducted by Jouw Yrara, LL. U., ae. 


Peckbam Common is near, and available for foothal 
are not received or retal 


oK pon 


necessarily 
Dowations or Sunscurrioms will be most thankfully 
received. Bankers Nenn Barclay, Bevan, and Co., Lom- 


bard-street. 
GEORGE BURT, F.R.C.8., Hon. Secretary, 
ALFRED 8 RICHARDS, Secretary. 


MIL-HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, HEN- 
DON, N. W. 


DON, LON > 

An teresse of Pupils in this School renders the t- 
ment of a MASTER for the ENGLISH DEPARTME im- 
mediately necessary. Teachers of accredited ability, 
ay and Christian need y. 

munications to be addressed to the „G. D. Bartlet, 
M. A., Head Master. 
On behalf of the Committee, 
G. SMITH, b. D., Hon. Sec. 
Congregational Library, Sept. 6, 1865. 


PROFESSIONAL MEN.— Mr. J. B. 
- LANGLEY, M. R. C. S. (late of King's College), continues 
to give his and prompt attention to every kind of 
negotiation between Gentlemen engaged in Medicine, Law, 
Literature, Arehitecture, Science, or other Professional Avo- 
cations. The Lusiness is conducted with the most careful 
regard to the interests of Clients, aud based upon the 
— Ge Be fees are charged unless service be rendered. 
ofessional practices for Transfer, Partnerships for Negotia- 
— and — =~ Assistants always on the Rogister. 
igheatireferences given. 
Professional Agency (established 1848), 50, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 


O DRAPERS and SILK MERCERS.— 

To be DISPOSED of, by order of the Exeoutors under the 

will of the late Mr. John Garmeson, of Tottenham court road, 

the ercelient READY MONEY BUSINESS, long and success- 

fully carried on by him, The Capital required will be from 
%,5001 to 38,0001, 

Apply to Messrs. Edwards and Jam 18, King-stroe 
Chenpuide. * * 


ANTED, as ASSISTANT MASTER, a 
YOUNG MAN of sound EKuglish Ejdlucativa, aod 
of some knowledge of Latin and Mathematica. Pre- 
erence will be given to a Member of a Christian Church. 
Apply, stating salary expected, and giving references, to 
Mr. Oliver, Crossley Orphan Home and Sebool, Halifax. 


REQUIRED immediately, for a WEEKLY 
. MAGAZINE for BOYS and GIRLS, the services of a 
a GENTLEMAN as EDITOR. 


r particulars apply to Mr. Hall, 56, Old Bailey, R. C. 


7 1 BRITISH SCHOOL COMMITTEES.— 


WANTED, a Trained and Certificated Teacher of 
Three Yeais a RE-ENGAGEMENT in a GIRLS’ 


i Address, W. E, Andover, Hants. 
ANTED, at MICHAELMAS NEXT, in 


a Middle-ciass School, an ASSISTANT 
PUPIL, to teach the usual branches of an — — 4 —— 


Apply to Miss Roger, Marlborough, Wilts, 


English education, | 


(OM MEROIAL SCHOOL, CRANFORD 

HALL, near HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX. 

PariwcipaL:—Mr. VERNEY. 

This school is adapted to the requirements of the Sons of 
Respectable Tradesmen and others, The Premises are First- 
class, spacious, elevated, and ; the rooms are pume- 
rous and lofty; there is an excellent well-ventilated school- 
room and classrooms; a playground, lawn, and 
gardens; with every other conven . 

The education is sound, practical, and commeroial ; with or 
without Freneh, Piano, Sarveying, &c. 

Mr. VERNEY has for upwards of Twenty Yoars been 
actively engaged in the pleasing and responsthle work of train- 
ing the young, and is favored with numerous 

TERMS PER QUARTER: 
For Pupils over Twelve years of age, Sevon Guineas, 
For Pupils under Twelve years of age, Six Guineas, 
(Terms made inclusive, when preferred.) 

Cranford Hall School is on the Bath-road, twelve miles 
rom IIyde park Corner, and near the Hounslow, Feltham, 
Southall, and West Drayton Stations, at either of which Mr, 


refe renoes, 


— —— — 


IPSWICH. 


Mr. JoHN D. BUCK, B.A., Principal. 
Situation elevated and healthy, near the Railway Station. 
Falucation, Commercial and Classical, adapted tu the Middle- 
Class Examinations. 
A Preparatory Department for Younger Pupils. 
Prospectuses forwarded on application. 
— 


XFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1865, 
THE VALE ACADEMY, RAMSGATE. 


Principal—Mr. M. JACKSON, 

Four Candidates from this Establishment were sent to the 
above Examinations, and the following is the result :— 

G. A. Cook, Edgware-road, First Honour Division. 

J. Tlammond, Bow-road, Second Honour Division. 

J. k. llanteman ~ cong Mb Second Honour Division. 

W. Newvombe, Chatham, Third Division. 

N.B.—Twenty-two Candidates from the Vale Academy have 
passed the Oxford Local Examinations since their commence- 
ment in 1458, and Twelve of them in Honours. 


HE Rev. RICHARD PERKINS, PEACH- 

FIELD, GREAT MALVERN, Receives a LIMITED 

NUMBER of GENTLEMEN'S SONS to BOARD and EDU- 
CATE, Terma, &., on application. 


—_- 


OARD and TUITION in ST. ANDREWS, 
N.B.—The Rev. J. McKWAN STOTT, M.A. (Edin, 
Univ.), can RECEIVE into his FAMILY TWO YOUTHS in 
a ce at the Madras or the University. All the com- 
tor ta of a home, and personal assistance in study. 


Tur REV. WM. PAYNE, of Chesham, 


having been compelled by long-continued illness to 
n, after a pastorate of Thirty-one — his frieuds are 
anxious to raise u testimouial fund to express their appreciation 
of hia Christian Catholicity and Ministerial Fidelity. Already 
more than 1401 have been promised towaids that object, 
Should any of bis old friends and acquaintance to whom ap- 
plication has not been made by writing, wish to cantribute to 
this fund, their donations will be thankfully received either 
by the Rev, J. Preston, or the Rev. J. H. Suell, of Chesham, 


| 


— _ 
IDLAND RAILWAY, 


ROYAL POLYTECOHN 1v, 
Patron, His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 


WrirrIoox AND Gisae 
: NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, OUMPAOT, ARTISTIC, 
EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND OHEAP, 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MAOHING. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. 
All Machines warranted, Illustrate! Price-Lists gratis and 
l’ost-free. inspection invited. Price from &. 

135, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 


— —— — —0—G — — 


SE WING Macuines 


GROVER anp BAKER'S 
CELEBRATED ELASTIO OR DOUBLE LOCK-ASTITOH 


SEWING MACHINES, 


WITH ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, 
AKE THE BEST AND SIMPLEST EVER OFFERED, 
AND ARS WARRANTED TO DO 


BETTER, STRONGER, AND HANDSOMER WORK, ITH 
LESS TROUBLE, THAN ANY OTHER. 


For Family Use, or Dress and Mantle Making, they are post- 
tively unrivalled, doing plain and ornamental work with —— 
facility. They stitch, hem, foll, tuck, gather, quilt, cord, biaw, 
braki, and embroider, are vory gau „ and not lable 
2 t. Upwards of 100,000 now in use iu all parts of 
the Ww . 

Kvery Machine guarantee. Instruction gratia. Illustrated 
prospectus and samples of work gratis and post free, 


(J ROVER AND BAKER, 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
150, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, w. 
69, BOLD-STREKT, LIVERPOOL. 


¢> These Machines, ani the work done upon them, have 
never failed to receive the first premium over all competitors 


wherever exhibited. 
Dunn at 5, 54, aud 6 PER CENT 
UBRYLON COMIANY, LIMITED. 
BUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £700,000, 
| DIRECTORS, 
Chairman: LAWFORD ACLAND, Esq. 


2uüDüŨ—— —.—— —— 


Major-General Henry Polhau: | Duncan James Kay, Keq. 
Burn. te F. K Kay. 
Harry George Gordon, au. F. F. m, Kaq., M. P. 

George Irola ted, bm). Robert Smith, tay. 


Manacen—C. J, Braine, . 
The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures for one 
three, and aug pea, at 5, 5), and 6 por cent, respectively. 


They are wo Invest Money on Mortgage in 
Ceylon and Mauritius, either with or without the guarantee 
of the Company, as be arranged. 

Applications for lars to be made at the Offices of the 
2 No. 7, ludia Avenue, Leadenhall-s.reet, 4 


By order 
JOHN ANDERSON, Seoretary, 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


* EE 


[HE GENERAL PROVIDENT 


ASSURANCE COMPANY (Limited). 
Cum Orrs: 


870, Strand. London, W. O. 
CAPITAL—HALF-A-MILLION, 


THOMAS HATTERSLEY, eq, 
JOB CAUDWELL, Raq. Dep 


* — Bayly. 
F. sas ie 
N ht Hon. Teynham. 
4 


J. J Andrew, Boa * 

J. Baxter . whee 

Edward „ 
Mica 0 „A., M. b. 
Homaoratsic RWA Jacob Dixon, Eseq., M.D. 

Souicrron—Henry Earle, Eeq., 20, Bedford-row, London. 
BANKERS, 
The London and Westminster Bank, Temple-bar. 

The Estates Bank, 156, London; and 6, LD'Olier-street, 


Comet rm Actoary—W. 8. B. W Eeq., F. R. A. 8. 
Genreat Manacen—Hubert G. Grist, Req. 
Sup-Manacen—Goeorge 8. Horsnail, 
Acrroy BecreT~aRnY— Herbert Thompson, ; 
RETARY FoR Ia an- RA. Allworthy, Eeq., Belfast. 
PRINCIPAL FEATURES. 

— Policies on Equitable Terms. 

Deposit Policies in lieu of Fixed Sums paid down. 

pence — Section. 


Section. 
Special Working Men's Section. 
Advances in connection 


The Board will be glad to entertain feations (addressed 
to the General — EE Persons able to 
introduce business. sent per post for one stamp. 


BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
da, NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON, EO. 
Annual Income .. 0 50 $< .. £78,046 
Prosta Divided amongst Members 145,389 
Vleime Paid * on 909.310 
Accumulated Premium Fund 312,318 


The Fifth Triennial Division, just made, gives a 
CASH BONUS OF u PER CENT. 
ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


HE ESTATES BANK (LIMITED).— 
CAPITAL £500,000. 
DEPOSIT NOTES issued for sums of 10/. and up 
interest at 5 per cent. per Annum from the date o 
receipt to the expiration of the notice of withdrawal. 
LIBERAL ADVANCES repayable {by instalments upon 
Leasehold and Freehold Estates. 


JOSEPH A. HORNER, General!Manager. 
1 1 W. O, and 
me D’Olier-street, Dublin. 


OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY. — 1845, and empowered by special Act 
Parliament 


of 
The following show an increase quite unprecedented 
in history of Com — . 


amount assured in 1862 was .. £151.065 
* ** 1863 * * * 94.152 
Ditto 0 . 1864 „ 266,450 


Agente required in unrepresented places. Apply to the 


Branch Manager. 
J. P. BOURNE, a, Flora-place, Plymouth. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY 
VERSUS COGNAO BRANDY. 


This celebrated old IRISH WHISKY rivals the finest French 
brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very whole. 


dome. 
don ; . the. agen 5 r towns in Bagi 75 
0 ts in the whe in and; o 
L at 8, Great Windmill- street, London, W. 
Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork, branded “ Kina- 
hans LL Whisky.” 


* UNN’S MARSALA or BRONTE WINE, 

Rail paid to any —4 | inf rhe wine Gill he 
found of superior quality, is soft and old, and though full 
— entirely free from heat or the slightest approach to 


Taos, Nuww and Sowa, Wine, Spirit, and ueur Merchants, 
21, Lamb's Conduilt-street, wor Price — on application. 
Established 1801. 


_——— — — - -— — — 


CANDLES.—THE NEW CANDLE— 
Self-fitting. No Holder, Paper, or Scraping required. 
PATENTED 


Fits Im Patent Hard, Snuffiess Chamber Candle is 
SELF-FITTING, Clean, and Economical, burning to the 
Rod. Everywh recers and Oilmen ; Wholesale 


Sold ere 
and for Export, at the W 
J. O. & J. FIEBLD’S, 
UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. ; 
ALSO, 


Field's celebrated United Service Soap Tablets, and Patent 
Paraffine Candles, as supplied to 


HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT, 


ANOTHER TESTIMONIAL AS TO THE EFFICACY OF 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— 
From Mr. H. Armstrong, Druggist, 8, Church 
Preston, “The country little knows the beneficial — that 
are to be derived from them, or no one with the slightest or 
most inveterate disease of the lungs would be without them. 
I can with coufidence recommend them, having seen sO many 
hundred cases, in which they have never failed.” The have a 

pleasant taste. 
Price Is. Id., 28. od., and 4s, 6d, box. Sold by all drug- 
gista. Beware of Counterfeits, os : 


HE PATENT VICTORIA DIP CAN- 

DLES, made of Improved Materials, and REQUIRING 

no SNUFFING, are sold by all Grovers and Candle Dealers, 

and wholesale by PALMER and Co., Green-street, Bethnal- 

green, N.E., Original Patentees of the Motallic Wiek Can- 
elles; manufacturers of Composite and other Candles. 


_ 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H. R H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LEN FIELD PATENT STAROH, 


sed in the Royal Laundry 
AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1832. 


— — — — — — — 


TRADE MARK. 
On each 


ONLY PRI 


* — 


COLMAN’S CENU 


1865. 


— — ͤ : —— 
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THE BULL’S HEAD, 
Package. 


At the Great Exhibition, 1862, 


OBTAINED THE 


ZE MEDAL 


For “ Purity and Excellence of Quality.” 


Sold by all Grocers, Druggists, co., throughout the United Kingdom. 


ALS.—Best Sunderland, 25s. ; Newcastle 
or Hi I, 240,; best Silkstone, 22s.; Clay Cross, 
29s, and 184. ; Coke, per chaldron, lis. 


. HIBBERDINE, Sussex and Union Wharfs, Regent's 
park; Chief Offices: 169, Tottenbam-court-road. 


ALS, — Best Coals only. — GEO. J. 

COCKERELL and Co.'s price is now 26s. per ton cash 
for the BEST SCREENED COALS, as supplied by them to 
her rt vo! and H. R. H. the Prince of —13, Cornhill, 
K. C.; wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars, R. C.; Eaton- 
wharf, Grosvenor-canal, Pimlico, . W.; Sunderland-wharf, 
Peckham, N. E.; aud Darham-wharf, Wandsworth, G. W.; aud 
at Brighton, 


OALS.—By Screw Steamers and Railway.— 
LEA and Co. price for HETTON, HASWEL 
or LAMBTON WALLSEND, the best Home Cos 
direct from the Collierles by screw steamers, or the 
Great Northern Railway, is 28. per ton; Ir “> 24. ; 
Silkstone, first-class, .; second-class, 21s. *.— Cross, 
22s. and 18. ; Tanfield Moor, for Smiths, 18a. ; ey 10.; 
Hartley, 17s. 6d. ; best small, 186. Coke, 148. per chaldron, 
Net cash. Delivered, thoroughly screened, to any pa: t of 
London. All orders to LEA and COMPY.’S Offices, High- 
bury, N.; Kingsland, N. E.; Great Northern Railway Coal 
Department, King’s-cross, N.; and 4and 5 Wharves, Regent's 

park Basin N. W. No Travellers or Agents employed. 


CAUTION TO MOTHERS. 


RS. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTH- 

ING SYRUP.—This efficacious remedy has been in 
general use for upwards of thirty years, and has preserved 
numerous children when suffering from convulsions arising 
from painful Dentition. As soon as the syrup is rubbed on 
the gums, the child will be relieved, the gums cooled, and the 
inflammation reduced. It is as innocent as tendi 
to uce the teeth with ease; and so ¢ that no child 
will refuse to let ita gums be rubbed with it. Parents should 
be ¥ 2 to ask for JOHNSON S AMERICAN 
SOOTHING SYRUP, and to notice that the names of Ban- 
CLAY and Sons, 05, Farringdon-street, London (to whom Mrs. 
Johnson has sold the recipe), are on the stamp affixed to each 
bottle. Price 2s. Od. per bottle. 


BROWN AND POLSON'S 


PATENT CORN FLOUR 
Prepared from 
THE BEST MAIZE, OR INDIAN CORN, 
Warranted Perfectly Pure, 
And much recommended for 
CHILDREN'S DIET. 


Families who give a preference to this unequalled article are 
respectfully invi to refuse other kinds, which, upon various 
pretenoes are offered instead of Brown and Polson’s. 


TRADE 


EAUTIFUL HAIR.—CHURCHER’S 
TOILET CREAM maintains its superiority for impart- 
ae a softness, and to the Hair, as well as 
& most economical article. Price ls, Is. d., and 6s, 
lor’s Instantaneous Columbian Hair Dye is the best ex - 
tant, 4s. 6d., 7s., and l4s. per packet. Sold by H 
and at R. HOVENDEN’S, No. 5, Great Mariborough-street, 
W.; and 08 and 95, City road, E. C. N. B.- Wholesale ware- 
house for all Hairdressers’ goods. 


AIR DYE! HAIR DYE! HAIR DYE! 

GILLINGWATBWS ATRAPILATORY is the best 
Hair Dye in England. Grey, red, or rusty bair dyed instantly 
to a beautiful aud natural brown or black without the least 
injury to hair or skin, and the ill effects of bad dyes remedied. 
Bold by all Chemists and Perfumers of repute, and by the Pro 
r 

an way n Cases, „ de. Od, 
and 10s. Gd. ch. Beware of Counterfelta. a 


Hin DESTROYER for removing super- 
fiuous hair on the face, neck, and arma. This t dis- 
figurement to female — he prey! removed by this 

and certain in effect. In Boxes, 
with directions for use, 38. 6d. each, Sent free to any railway 
station, and * had of Perfumers and Chemists, and of 
the proprietor, W. Gillingwater, 853 (late 96), Goswell-road, 
Beware of Counterfeits, 


ALDNESS PREVENTED. — GILLING 

WATER'S QUININE POMADE — . with can- 
tharides restores the hair in all cases of sudden baldness, ot 
bald patches where no visible signs of roots exist, and vents 
the hair falling off. In bottles Ss. dd. and 5a, Gd. each. May 
be had of ail Chemists and Perfumers, and of the proprietor, 
W. Gillingwater, 353 (late 96) Goewell-road. Sent free to any 
railway statica. Beware of terfeits. 


— — 


ONIC BITTERS.—WATERS’ QUININE 
WINE, the most palatable and wholesome Bitter in 
existence ; an efficient Tonic, an ualled stomachic, and a 
entle stimulant. Sold by Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, 
Wine Merchants, Confectioners, and others, at 30s. a dozen. 


) 


Manufactured by Warers and WIA 2, Martin’s-lane, 
pare London. Wholesale Ageuts, E. Lewis aud Co,, 
orcester, 


J. and J. COLMAN, 26, Cannon-street, London, E.C. 


PEACHEY’S 
PIANOFORTES FOR HIRE. 


CARRIAGE FREE. 


Arrangements for Three Years’ Purchase and Hire allowed, or 
for any Period, on Convenient Terms, 


PEACHEY’S 
OITY OF LONDON MANUFACTORY, 
AND EXTENSIVE SHOW-ROOMS, 


73, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, E.C. 
An extensive assortment of PIANOFORTES, WARKANTED, 
New and Second-hand, Every Description and Price, 


HARMONIUMS FOR SALE OR HIRE, 
„New Grand Pianofortes for HIRE, for Concerta, Lectures, c, 


THERE ROYAL OSBORNE 
(PATENT) 


MIXTURE OF TEAS, 
Glbs. Sent to any part of England carriage free. 
Agents wanted in all Towns where there are none appointed 


FRANKS, SON and CO., 40, Quoen-street,Cannon-street 
West. 


SAUCE,—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lea and Preains, 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless imita- 
tions, and should see that Lea and Pina Names are on 
Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ sAUCE. 

„ Bold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietora, 
Worcester ; Messrs. Crosse and BLacCKWrLL; Messrs, Barclay 
and Sons, London, &., @c., and by Grocers and Vilmen 
universally. 


EXTRACT OF BREWERS’ YEAST, 
Doubly purified and concentrated. 


“YEASTRINE” 


Makes sweeter, purer, and more wholesome [Bread than 
Brewers’ Least; and the most ignorant CANNOT MISTAKE 
in using it. 

Sold in penny packets by — Twelvetrees Ageuts; and 
supplied to Bakers in barrels canisters. 
Works, Bromley-by-Bow, London, K. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS have been, 


for nearly half a contury, nised on all hands to be 
the BEST PURIFIER of the BLOOD known in Medicine, and, 
from their largely-extended sale and general adoptiun, may be 
fairly classed as a household 


necessary. 
solely by John Kaye, Reg, of Prospect Hall, Wood 
tor, Er Sold by all Medicine endors, at ls. Lid., 2s. Od , 
and 4s. 


RUFP TURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS, requiring uo steel spring round the 
body, is recommended for the following peculiarities and 
aivantages :—lst. Facility of application ; 2nd. Perfect freedom 
from liability to chafe or excoriate; Ard. It may be worn with 
equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or day; 
4th, It admits of every kind of exercise without the alightext 
noonvenieonce to the wearer, and is perfectly concealed from 
observation. 
** We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unqualified 
ep ; and we strenuously advise the use o iit to all 
ose who stand in need of that protection, which they cannct 
so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any other 
apparatus ot truss as from that which we have the highest 
satisfaction in thus recommending.” —Church and State Gasette, 
2 the following eminent Surgeons :—W iUliam 


Fergusson, R. ., Professor of Surgery in King's College, 
Surgeon to s College Hospital, &.; d G. Guthrie, Es, 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Oplthalmic Hospital ; W. 
Bowman, Esq., F. R.., Assistant-Surgeon to King’s College 


Hospital; T. Callaway, Ea. Senior Assistant-Surgeon to Guy's 
Hospital; W. Coulson, Esq., F. K. B., Surgeon to the Magdalene 
Hospital; T. Blizard Curung Esy., F. K. W., Surgeon to the 
London Hospital ; W. J. Fisher, Eey., Surgeon-in-Chief to the 
Metropolitan Police Force; Aston Key, Esy., Surgeon to Prince 
Albert; Robert Liston, Esq., F. R. S.; James Luke, Reg., Sur- 

n to the London Truss Sovicty; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., 

RS.; and many others, 

A Descriptive Circular may be had by post, and the Truss 
which cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by t, on sending 
the ciroumference of the body, two inches below the hips, to the 
Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price of a Bingle Truss, i66., 2ls., 208. 6d., aud 818. 6d 
Postage, 18. 

Price of a Double Truss, Sls. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d, Postace 
1 


4. 8d. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 328. P ls. 10d 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
Office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &e 
The material of which these are made is recommended 
by the faculty as being peculiarly elastic and compressible, and 
thebest invention for giving eflicient and anent support 
wall cases of WEAK ESS, and swelling of the LEGS, VARI- 
COUSK VEINS, BPRAINS, Kc. It is porous, light in texture, 
and inexpensive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking 
Price 4s. Gd., 78. Gd. 108., to 168. each. Postage id, 


John White Manufacturer, 128. Piccadilly, London. 
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untenable, he must not be permitted to regard 
himself as banned simply because his opinions 
are knocked on the head. If his veneration 
for the past is so strong that he prefers to 
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Ecclesiastical Atfnirs. 


“REFORM OF THE RUBRIC.” 


Unper this mild, and, as it strikes us, some- 
what misleading title, the Rev. H. Christopber- 
son has contributed along letter to the Daily 
News, which we have taken the liberty to trans- 
fer entire to our own columns. We have done 
so, not because we intend to criticise the produc- 
tion as a whole, but because, having, in common 
with several of our contem animad verted 
upon his letter to Mr. G ne, we deem it but 
fair that the rev. gentleman’sreply tothestrictures 
of the press should be inserted in those journals 
which assailed the soundness of his position. 
With a trifling exception or two, we shall limit 
our present remarks toa point in regard to which 
the writer has made direct reference to some- 
thing which we wrote on a former occasion, and 
shall leave the body of his letter to the unbiassed 
judgment of our readers, with the single recom- 


mendation that in giving it a perusal they 
should, if ible, carefully collate it with the 
letter to Mr. Gladstone. 


It must, we should imagine, be by misad ven- 
ture that Mr. Christopherson designates those 
changes in the Book of Common Prayer which 
he brought under the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer’s notice, with a view to comprehension, 
“ rubrical changes.” They were something 
more than that, or, at any rate, they were uni- 
versally understood to be more. They affected 
not merely the obligation of the ofliciating 
„priest in the matters referred to, but the 
Liturgical — of the Church of England. 
They were urged, not to give a discretional 
authority to those clergymen who object to cer- 
tain forms of expression, to modify or omit the 
prescribed words, and thereby gain relief to 
their own consciences, but they sought to alter 
them or expunge them from the formularies 
themselves, thereby, in fact, forcing them upon 
the whole Church. The two things are not by 
any means equivalents, although Mr. Christo- 
pherson appears to confound them. It is quite 
evident, on his own showing, that he seeks a re- 
vision of the Liturgy, and it is only calculated, 
though we believe it was not intended, to mis- 
lead the unwary, to describe the scope of his pro- 
posals as a reform of the rubric.“ 

There is another matter in regard to which it 
appears to us that the views of the rev. 4 — 
uiun are not very clear. He seems to think that 
the damnatory spirit of the Athanasian Creed 
has been exhibited towards himself, because he 
chooses to ground his dissent upon objections to 
certain parts of the teaching of the Church, and 
not upon the connection of the Church with the 
State. We are not aware that his right of pri- 
vate judgment has been even so much as ques: | 
tioned, much less that the opinions he has 
avowed have been held by any to exclude him 
from the pale of salvation, But if any one 
chooses to profess in public views which are 


the terms in which he alluded to church go- 
verument as practised by Congregationalists,. in 


his letter to Mr. Gladstone — but even if his 


knuckles have been rapped more sharply than 
he expected when he first meddled in this contro- 
versy, he really has no right to speak as though 
his liberty had been assailed. 

Our principal object in noticing this second 
letter, however, is to set ourselves right in a 
matter in which Mr. Christopherson strongly 
implies, not only that we are wrong, but 
grantly so. He first quotes the following pass 
from an article which appeared in this journal in 
reference to his correspondence with Mr, Glad- 
stone :—-“‘ The impending struggle cannot be 
turned into a theological one, and if it could, 
would be far from desirable. The tendency of 
the age is towards settling first the relations in 
which Divine Truth should stand to *he secular 
power. When that question is substantially dis- 
posed of, the other question—‘ What is truth?’ 
—will have a chance of being more dispas- 
sionately considered.“ On this he says, I could 
never write that sentence, and I presumed upon 
this debate, which I have now done with, pre- 
cisely because I belféve, on the contrary, that 
the first question for all Christians and all 
Churches is this—‘ What is truth?’ When that 
is substantially disposed of, the question of esta- 
blishment or non-establishment ‘may be’ more 
devoutly considered.“ 


We beg to recall the circumstances in connec- 
tion with which this passage was written. Mr. 
Christopherson is a minister, and is doubtleas 
aware that the meaning of his text should, in most 
cases at least, be determined by the context. A 
question had been mooted by the rev. 
gentleman himself whether the secular power 
might not beneficially exercise its authority by 
so altering certain formularies of the Church of 
England as to make it practicable for him and 
those who think with him to become members 
of the law-authorised Church without injury to 
their consciences. And it was mooted, be it 
borne in mind, as a milder and more feasible 
enterprise than one which, it had been averred, 
was u by a great majority of Dissenters, 
which went the length of demanding that the 
secular power should cease to act on the assump- 
tion that it is either bound or qualified to deter- 
mine what shall or what shall not be the cre- 
denda or the discipline of any church whatsoever. 
On the one hand, the contention was, that Casar 
ought to relax his demands upon the believing 
capacities of the Christian Church—on the other, 
that he ought to make no demands whatever. 
Mr. Christopherson made his appearance before 
the public tor the purpose of showing that he 
and an indefinite minority outside the Church * 
tronised by Ceosar — be content with such a 
prescribed creed as would square with their theo- 
logical views. We cannot discover, on the face of 
his first letter, any evidence of concern for the 
consciences of those who, being in the State 
Church, repudiate while they still use 
portions of the formularies prescribed by that 
Church. The question that was discussed with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as we under- 
stood it, was not how to give increased ease of 


mind tofcertain parties in the Church, but what 
would meet the views of those who stood without. 
It related, not to what the Church should be, but 
to — = — do. It}was essentiall 
political, and was therefore a tel — 
debated with a statesman. Phe’ view 7 t for- 
ward by Dr. Vaughan as that en ned by 
the majority of Dissenters was, not that Con- 
gregationalists are theologically and ecclesiasti- 
cally sound, and on that ground claim a share 
of the exclusive privileges which Cosar can 
confer, but that, for the sake of true 
wherever it be found, those 

being temporal, cannot assist 

pervert a simple, childlike 
ought to be wholly wi 


pertinent consideration to be 
Civil Power—not how far this, that, or 
Christian community is Scripturally right, 
therefore entitled to a share of Cossar’s favour, 
but whether Cresar ought to be appealed to at all 
to give judgment in this matter. 

We know, as well as any one, that “ the firat 
question for all Christians and all Churches is 
What is truth! Individually and ecclesias- 
— Ro 8 first ok all, and as the 
mount o on imposed u all to 
eee 

that an 
will of God.” But we do not go to the 
for that, and the question with which we 
deal was, What ee ee con cena 
churches, can sabe te the maghisute! Wo op 

ure can to 0 
Cessar’s court is not the proper one before 
discordant sects should discuss the question of 
how much or how little they may relatively have 
of “ the mind of Christ.“ We contend that it is 
a mistake, that it is something worse, to argue 
that question one with another before a secular 
tribunal such as Parliament, and especially so 
when it is done with the intent of eatablishin 
claims to a share of the temporal privileges whic 
Parliament distributes at will. We submit that 
such a contention cannot be carried on in such a 
court, and with a view to such sanctions, without 
— gore which ought to be nes 
u to this iuquiry. In reference to the duty 
or the policy of the „ a about which Mr, 
Christopherson aud ourselves were at issue, we 
said and we repeat, the pri question to be 
settled is “the relation in which Divine truth 
should stand to the secular power.” In other 
words, ought Church questions, whether of doc- 
trine or discipline, to come before Parliament for 
settlement and tion? Mr. Ch er- 
son's position is that they ought—ours is that 
they ought not. But in withdrawing all such 
inquiries from what we regard as an unfit tribu- 
nal, we cannot allow that we rd the answer 
to the question, What is truth?” as in itself 
inferior to the question, What is 


the proper 
position for the magistrate to take in 2 


it? The whole controversy, so far as the claims 
of Dissenters are concerned, turns upon what 
Cesar should do for them in their religious 
capacity, and the short, decisive, and in our 
judgment, only consistent, answer, is that of 

iogenes to Alexander, “ Cease to stand between 
me and the sun.” 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES, 


Tus last office which we should ever care to assume is 
that of a heresy-hunter. We are too conscious, as we 
judge all men must be, of our own fallibility to 
denounce or punish others, fora deflection of their 
judgment from that standard which seems to us to 
be the only right standard. In calling attention 
therefore to a very remarkable work which has just 
issued from the press, we wish at once to guard 
ourselves from any misconstruction of motive. We 
don’t wish to hunt down Dr. Irons, as Dr. Irons’ 
party has hunted down Bishop Colenso and the 
Essayiste and Reviewers, although, it may be, that, 


714 
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in our judgment, Bishop Colenso and the Eesay ists 
and Reviewers have not given utterance to one tenth 
of the “heresy” which is contained in Dr. Irons’ 
small volume. Dr. Irons’ work comes before us, not 
as reviewers ; its publication is simply # portion of 
the eoclesiastical intelligence of the week, and only 
as such shall we deal with it. We shall report its 
contents, and leave our readers to form thele own 
) judgment upon its merits a¢ & production of a 
Pat dignitary of the Established Oburch. 

Dr. Irons’ work is entitled, The Bible and ite 
Interpreters, and is devoted to a consideration of 
four theories of Biblical Interpretation, — (1) 
the Popular Theory; (2) the Roman Theory; (3) 
the Literary Theory; (4) the Truth. De. Irons 
no thoughtful Christian can affect to 
with the position popularly held, at 
the Sacred Soriptures. He believes 
to be the result of wrong theories oon- 

of those Scriptures. The 
is termed the Popular, which is another 
Evangelical Theory. In some forty 
pages of lively and not unlearned criticism, Dr. 
Irons attempts to show that it is impossible to accept 
the Scriptures on the popular theory, and he proves, 
with appsrent conclusiveness, that no one can be 
even moderately certain that he has the Scriptures at 
1 all. The chapter on the “ Roman Theory” is desorip- 


tive rather than for the reason, not 
obvious to Dr. Irons, but which must be obvious to 
alkhis readers, that Ae, with his opinions, cannot answer 
it. The Literary theory is next examined and the ques- 
tion, in substance, asked, what can you get out of the 
Bible as a book? Dr. Irons says that à literary in- 
quirer, if he be a Churchman, will be pained to find 
what he can got get out of it. According to 
Dr. Irons, he will not get out of the Scriptures, old or 
new, any idea about Orders, “Infant Baptism,” 
“Daily Worship,” “ Oatholic Church,” “ Litargy,” 
“ Oreeds,” “ Priests,” Articles, or Offices,” And 
more, You cannot, says Dr. Irons, get tho doctrine of 
the Trinity out of the Bible; you cannot get the 
doctrine of the Atonoment ; you cannot get the doo- 
trine of Original Sin; you cannot draw the Christian 
Sabbath out of it; the New ‘Testament knows 
nothing of the Sacraments of the Ohurch; and it 
contains no dogma of Inspiration or of Eternal Punish- 
ment. We are only reporting what we find very 
briefly and stated, in set terms, in Dr. Irons’ 
small volume, and the only remark we find it neces- 
sary to make upon Dr. Irons’ discoveries, is one we 
have already made,—that it was Dr. Irons’ party that 
raised the ory of heresy against Bishop Oolenso and 
the Essayists and Reviewers, and that Oonvocation 
formalfy condemned the works of these writers. 


Does not Dr. Irons, then, believe in any of the doo- 
trines which, he says, cannot be found in the Bible? 
Yes ; he believes in all of them, but ho finds authority 
for them, not in the Scriptures, but in the decisions 
of the Church. He acoepts the Bible as supernatural, 
but as not containing all revelation. The Church, 
also, is supernatural, and to it has been given the 
remainder of the revelation. Where is this to be 
found? Now, Dr. Irons is a godly man, and has 
written his work with what one feels to be an awful 
earnestness. Yot we cannot help also feeling that 
when we give the answer to tho question we have 
put, the effect will be slightly bathotic. Dr. Irons 
believes that “the cause of the Biblicist isa ruin 
already,” and that “it has not a shadow to rest on.“ 
Then on what can the Christian rest? Ie can rest 
on the decisions of the Church as embodied at pre- 
sent in the Oreeds, Liturgy, and Articles of the Book 
of Common Prayer. Tes, good reader, we are in- 
debted, in England, to King Charles and his Bishops 
: for our knowledge of that Divine truth which is not 
: committed to us in the Scriptures. The Bible and 

the Church—the Church and the Bible, are the two 

. co-ordinate supernatural revealers of Truth. The 

1 Church of England, that is to say, of course, for Dr. 
Irons sneers at all “the sects,” and even abjures the 
Church of Rome. We may add that the substance of 
this work was delivered in the form of Lent lectures to 
about a hundred of the clergy of the diocese of Lon- 
don, and that it is reprinted at their request. As Dr. 
Irons ie a High Churchman, as Convocation is 
High Church, and as the views expressed in this 
volume will be congenial to the exalted conceit of High- 
OChurchism everywhere, it is not likely that it will be 
noticed with reprehension by the body which con- 
demned Dr. Temple’s and Mr. Harvey Goodwin's 
comparatively innocent“ Essays.” These only struck 
at the form of the Sacred Writings. As Dr. Irons 
attacks their substance, and both the substance and 
foundation of the Christian faith generally, he can be 
let alone. For is he not a Prebendary of St, Paul's, 


newspaper, in the last number of which appears a 
paper on the Bishop of London. Before describ- 
ing this paper we may remark on what may or may 
not be acoincidence, Public attention, and, as we 
all feel, public sympathy, have been greatly directed 
during the last two weeks, towards Cobourg, where 
Her Majesty and the Royal Family have been 
engaged in an office of the tenderest family affection. 
At this very time the Churchman newspaper has 
opened its columns to a series of diatribes on the 
**infidel” tendencies of the Court. A fortnight ago 
this journal, referring to Dr. Stanley's position, 

remarked on the disadvantage at whioh the Church 
was placed in having ‘‘ infidelity under the patronage 
of the Court.“ This week Dr. Tait's elevation is 
ascribed to Prince Albert’s anfortunate proclivities ,” 
which have introduced a system hostile to revealed 
truth.“ Dr. Tait, it is said, was the especial nominee 
of Prinoe Albert, and was therefore appointed ‘* by a 
rationalistic influence.” This is not the first time 
that we have had occasion to call attention to lan- 
guage of this description in Church newspapers. 
Sappose it were as customary to use it in Noncon- 
formist journals, what should we not hear of the 
disloyal intentions of a combined ‘Dissent and 
Demooracy ’’? 

The Bishop of London is now acoused of openly 
using the inflaence of his high offices in favour of 
infidelity. He has, it is said, intemperately and 
violently opposed the censure of infidel publications ; 
he co-operated with the lay judges of the Committee 
of Privy Council in their unrighteous proceedings 
in favour of infidelity”; be invites men of notorious 
infidelity to preach at St. Paul's; and he “ labours 
in every conceivable way to advance infidel prin- 
ciples.” This is charged against a Christian bishop ! 
And what is to be done unto him? The writer 
reminds the Church that favourers of heresy are 
liable to ecclesiastical censure, and the Bishop is at 
this moment of evil fame and reputation as regards 
doctrine, and justly suspected of heresyand of favour - 
ing heresy. He therefore thinks the case to be ripe 
for Convocation; that the bishop could be cited before 
it “to render an account of his most questionable 
conduct, and compelled, under penalty of suspension 
or deposal, to make such declarations and engage- 
ments, and to do such acts, as the Convocation shal! 
deem requisite for the security of the faith, and the 
due discharge of his episcopal duties; and that 
the time is at hand when the Church will have 
seriously to consider his whole conduct, and to decide 
in Convocation whether he can be permitted to 
officiate in the Church of England.” Verily, the 
Church of England, with the Churchman and Dr. 
Tait; Convocation and the Essayiste; the Record 
and the Ritualists; and Dr, Irons and the Evangeli- 
cals, is in such a happy condition, as may well make 
every man sigh after such ecclesiastical unity, and 
bemoan his connecti on with the seots’’! 

We find, in a Plymouth journal, a letter from Mr. R, 
D. Robjint, who has been one of the literary defenders 
of the Establishment, Mr. Robjent now comes forward 
to avow a change of view. He is of opinion that 
the evils of the Church cannot be remedied without 
its separation from the State. Speaking,“ he says, 
** for myself—although I have hitherto written, and 
even recently, much and strongly in favour of 
‘Church and State, or of ‘* propping up the old 
house ’—I shall not be ashamed to join those who 
woald free the Church from the State whenever I can 
clearly make up my miod that I am only wasting my 
time in endeavouring to uphold (subject to improve- 
ment) the present system, and that iu advocating the 
separation [ might be better and more usefully 


whom we know nothing at present, has clearly 
made up his mind,” we shall be as willing for him 
to join us as he may be If, however, he wants 
nothing more than Church reform,” he had better 
stay where he is, 

It is the journalist’s equally with the Zraveller’s 
privilege to 

* Survey mankind from China to Peru, 

and, therefore, to Chili. We are gratified at the 
announcement conveyed to us by the last West Indian 
Mail, that religious liberty is at last effectively seoured 
at Chili; although it has been done in spite of the 
inflaence of both the clergy and the Government. 
Religious freedom,” says the Panama Star, as though 
it were writing on the separation of Church and 
State in England, * terrifies the people of Chili, and 
reasonably so; not because it would weaken the 
Catholic sentiment of the country, so deeply rooted 
in the Chilian heart, but because that measure would 
impose on it an earnest devotion to ils spiritual duties, 
and the necessity of enlightening itself in order to meet its 


and a member of the Sanhedrim ? 


enemies,and that of walking in the path of Christian 


| Of the same school as Dr. Irons is the Churchman 


employed. We hope that when Mr. Robjent, of D 


| charity and humility, from which our clergy #0 often 


deviate.” The people, however, especially the most in- 
telligent and enlightened men and the press, favoured 
complete toleration, and therefore à bill has been 
passed, almost without discussion, ia the Houses of 
the Legislature, bringing Chili into the position 
which has occapied ever since the second 
Toleration Act of 1813. For Catholle Chili to be only 
fifty years behind Protestant aad Anglo-Saxon 
England in such a matter shows what a dead weight 
it is which has kept and still keeps ue from farther 
and more rapid progress. 

We hear that the site of the Nonconformist 
Memorial Hall has at last been secured. It is near 
the junction of Oannon-street and Bow-lane, City ; 
has cost 40,000/.,and is considered, of course, to be 
worth the money. Some hundred and fifty years ago 
Salter’s Hall in Cannon-street was the favourite 
theatre of ecclesiastical discussion. Here was held 
the celebrated theological conference of which the 
second Calamy has given the history, and here were 
delivered the equally celebrated lectures on Roman 
Catholicism, to which Doddridge refers, and which 
gave the first clear intimation in our history that 
Protestant Dissenters had begun thoroughly to under- 
stand and aceept the doctrines of religious liberty with 
all their consequences. The new Hall will be only a 
few yards from the old. Comparing the two, we shall 
be able to judge of the advance of Nonconformity 
since the times of Oalamy and Doddridge. 


REFORM OF THE RUBRIC. 


The following letter from Mr. Christopherson 
1 under this title in the Daily News of the 
st inet. :— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE DAILY NEWS. 

Sir,—I sent to you, three wecks ago, a letter of Mr. 
Gladstone on Liturgical Reform, with the full approba- 
tion of the writer. That letter, in its chief eritien, 
has attracted less romark than, I think, it deserves 
whereas the note to which it was a rejoinder has received 
more criticism than 1 desired or expected. You will 
remember that I asked you to withbold my share of the 
correspondence, unless you thought it necessary for the 


explanation of the sequel, I fear that topics 
have rather overlaid the questions which 1 desired to 


start. 
With permission, I will add a very few words on 
both of documents, and then, having neither the 


taste nor the health for controversy, leave the subject, 


I acknow some sur- 

spears to be general 

bject pont 12 
yo was to represent the opinions 
of those Dissenters, who number, according 1 tho 
Spectator, many more than I had ventured to count. 
Bat, even if I had championed some sort of connection 
between Church and State, which I did not attempt, 
there would have been nothing very 5 — in accept- 
ing the nonoonformity of the heroes of 1 the noncon- 
formity of the Scottish Dissenters at the disruption, and 
the formation of the Free Church—or the nonconformity 
of the bulk of the Wesleyan Methodists. At all events, 
it cannot be held inadmissible among Co onal 
Independents to select their own for ut, any 
more than it is denied to many Nonoonformists to advo- 
cate the interference of Government with popular educa- 
tion, on which topic my ran a few years 
ago. we A bed w+ ** be unreasonable in me 
to repudiate an exclusive presumptuous anathema 
(as I think) in another Church, and then submit my faith 
or conduct to a less warrantable authority nearer home. 
The subject-matter is awfully different; but I havo 


sometion s thoneht that the Fatablished Church has not 
quite always a monopoly of tue spirit of the Athanasian 
c 

2. Still the personal element in this discussion is 
supremely t; and it is not al er fair in 
some of my tice to take for granted, as do, that 
those who with me in desiring rubrical change, 
desire it for own sakes. For my own part, I am 


conformity ; and 


at a loss to see what I should gain by — 
ou assails 


it is somewhat curious that the Clerical 


That — remar 
the _——~ which are 1 an 
spectable reconciling to 
bound together by the ties of property as well 
opinion. ... And this endowment of sec 
will ever prevent its comprehension in the Church of 
England, unless, indeed, some marvellous effasion of 
Divine influence shall make men widely different from 
what they are.” It is rather hard to hear that whetber 
we conform or whether we dissent, couvetousness will 
be at the bottom of both; that we shall be held lovers 
of filthy lucre by the Clerical Journal, if we remain as 
we are, and we shall incur the same condemnation from 
our present friends, if we dare to subscribe. But, 
h of this. The really important question remains, 
whether my eminent correspondent be right in his 
opinion, and the opinion which I understand you to 
re with him, that sucha plan of comprehension as 
would assimilate the doctrine of the Rubric to the 
doctrine of the Articles, and so homogeneate the 
standards of the Church for the first, time, would, 
as Mr. Gladstone says, ‘eject many more than it would 
admit.” That is the real question. And, with the ut- 
most deference, I must be allowed to think, that tho 
rof the Exchequer has scarcely weighed the 
full meaning of those w if one may be ed 
so much freedom with a scholar to whom the force of 
language, in its keenest niceties, ig perhaps more 
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* any known Engl!*man). For, let us| desire for uniformity. The 


see to what conclusion that staten: «© inevitably 
us. If to eliminate the remaining traces of 
and sacramental efficacy from parts of an otherwise ad- 
mirable litargy—(traces which were purposely allowed 
to when the great reform required some eom- 
Wit to reconcile the ritual of the Church with 
he Articles of the Church would —— “eject many 
more” “than it would admit,” then, the 
“Ch of the Reformation” is already the 
Nonoonformists of 1662 carried out with them the 
Protestantism of the Establishment, and it is, indeed, 
rr r at than 
mine, should sound a very different alarm from a few 
trite words to a statesman. 

I have confidence in the substantial Protestantism of 
the Church of 
hold by her Articles, which are really the fairest expo- 
nents of her faith. She is, at present, suffering from the 
retention, in a part of her standards of phraseology 
which her best friends within and without her pale re- 
8 as an obsolete anachronism ; (though, if I may add 
t without offence, we should all take care not to sit 
down too easily, under Mr. Gladstone’s generous and 
remarkable cou to limit the work of the moment 
to the ities of the moment,” or be too contented 
with et more encouraging aod unexpected w 
** Not forfeiting any right nor renouncing any hope.” 
But if, under the impulse of a gathering and strengthen- 
ing public opinion, subscription were relaxed, so as to 
leave room for the clergy (if they chose) to regard certain 
phrases in the Rubric as explicable in the light of the 
sounder Articles—or, if the alternatives were permitted 
of s creed or an 
oh appear to retain the spirit of the old 


| 
: 
| 
| 
: 


table, before he wou the service. 
dane Bat Dee — 
1 
incumbent his 
emoluments af the cost of the opinion of others. Yet, 
which infractions of a Protestant system are of 
moment (I will not say to Ohurchmen, but to 
nation), the the clergyman in some crimson 
and gold emboidery, and the decorating the altar with 


or the teaching, every throughout the 
empire, the regeneration of infants in baptism, and the 
eternal excommunication of all doubters upon a meta- 
physical creed? And here let me say that | could not 


down by one of 
my opponents (but one whose courtesy, on the whole, | 
am happy in ac ledging). He says—‘‘ The impendi 

struggle cannot be turned into a theological one, and if 
it eould, would be far from desirable. The ten- 
de of the age is towards settling first the 


disposed 

have a chance of more onately considered.” 

I give my critic ample credit (perhaps more than he 

gives me) for the utmost conscientiousness of the utter- 

ance of that opi Bat I could never write that 

sentence, and I presumed upon this debate, which I have 
with, because I believe, 


t „ may be” more devoutly con- 


stantially disposed of, the question of establishment or 
-establishmen 


„ allow me a last reference. 

One good, at least, has been gained 11 short 
0 than ever on the whole, 
mutual is on the increase; that, with the 
41 of the few who spoil all controversies, 
= ve not the necessary amenities for Christian 


tating to , in fact, who, 
be in part unfaithful to the Dissi- 


THE LIBERATION SOCIETY IN WALES, 
(From the Cambrian Daily Leader.) 


A lecture was delivered on “ Religious Equality ” 
toa P on Tuesday evening last at Brecon 
by the Rev.G.W. Hamphreys, of Wellington,Somer- 
set. The Rev. Professor Morris ha taken the 
chair at eight o’clock, briefly introduced the lecturer. 
Mr. Hamphreys commenced by saying that he had 
no hostile or unfriendly feeling towards any endowed 
charob. And because he desired increased piety, 
zeal, and usefulness in the Church, he sought to secure 
its freedom from the fetters in which it is now held 
by 14 — He would first — — — 
we: you mean by religious equality?” WI 
regard to equality, he bod uo Qeuiee to reduce the 
Christian life to one level. There must be degrees 
in piety, knowledge, and devotedness. By “ reli- 
_ equality” he did not understand bringing all 

bristians to subscribe to any one creed. He had no 


England, because the bulk of her members | $4 


Charoh had 
tes the. ta history of Ragland yyy 
reli two 
hundred years, and the present state of belief in that 
Church, answer. Io seeking to secure ‘* 
equality,” he did not wish in any way to interfere 
with any system of charoh government or of 
Christian worship. The question be discussed was 
not a matter of Litargy or no Liturgy, of church 
architecture. What is meant is the owment 
of every religious body, the taking away all exclusive 
rivileges conferred by the State, and the consequent 
reeing of the church of Christ in all ite b 
from State control. This definition of * 
aslity” made it manifest that the aims of the 
Liberation Society were as much directed to free one 
as the other of the endowed religious parties in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and it must be conceded by 
every intelligent and uoprejudiced 
purpose of the Liberation iety is just and right 
In the second place, he wished to point out why he 
desired religious equality. He desired it in his 
capacity as a citizen, as it inflicted wrong on the 
community with regard to Churob-rates, Men 
who were honestly averse to the Episcopal 
Church were liable to be taxed to support a fabric 
which they never entered. The lecturer said 
thata equality was claimed by himself and 
others in their tion as members of unendowed 
Christian Obu He went on to show that the 
endowment of any community tends to beget intoler. 
in the members of the 
he 
the 


He, and the party to which 
sake of 


the side of the liberation 
and the tendencies of 


; the course of 
age were favourable to 


their views, and the state of the Episcopal Church 
rr 
thet the day of liberty must soon dawn. 


wee Se 

ing of the objects of the Liberation ; 
and the to support it. This having 
been passed, the were closed with a vote 
of thanks to the , 


THE * LONDON REVIEW“ COMMISSIONER 
AND THE DISSENTERS IN GLOUCESTER 
AND BRISTOL. 


This writer whom we have quoted on former oooa- 
sions, writes lu the lest number of the London Review 
on the Caurch and Dissent in the diocese of Glou- 
cester. 


„The Nonoonformist body n Gloucester, if they 
do not gain ground, are remarkably strong, 
when we consider that Gloucester isa cathedral city, 
with a powerful staff of clergy. It has cortai 
twelve churohes, without counting the cath 
yet we found a still greater number of Dissenting 
— h Sete oe ey cemprise a chapel of Lady 

antingdon’s Connexion, one for the Methodist 
New Connesion, one Unitarian, foar]Weeleyan, one 
for the Plymouth Brethren, one Free Ohuroh, one 
— 4447 1 — of 8 

pels for the ents (one 
the Infirmary, is a tiful plese of desde 
architecture), in all, fourteen Nonoonformist places of 
worship. In the yo ee Ba 
M Connection y-soh 


present in Gloucester 1,526 mot counting 
those of the Wesl a wah me meg be Pe 


ee — 


the antnletore ‘The J. psd oud the 
n 
we understand, N — 


Methodist New Connexion, a numerous and 


I 
respectable body of Nonoonformista, Whose chapel 2 
in Worosster-stroet, Gloucester, have abolished pew- 


that the | Th 


in such a manner that it ia impossible 
to tell what amount each member of the — 


e afforded thete great! 
— ue y 
i Th 7 insist, no matter ho 
trifling ma be” — on ＋ — 

v. and not at uncertain io 


ty often leading to wilfal omission. 


„Let every — Se. says the 
| circulated among .= : 
Every should see that 1° 


lastract the young to 
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ao oe der ot 
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meg: Be 
of free been chosen. 
Ot this i would be 
the incambent. be 80, 
He is a maa of Se and 
moreover, an all eab- 
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„Among the eabjeots of interest in church matters | 149 


ia the diocese of Gloucester and Bristol, the Free 
oburch question is rising into im . 


of supporting charches, and y arches, 
by 1. . Obateh rates 
22 roh Sik l, rich 

rowing the church o ike to all, ri , 
bas met with little — in many parts of this 
diocese, partioulerly in the towns of Gloucester and 
Oheltenham. Without going at all deeply into the 


yetem BAA. — ofthe 
system seoms req 
as a body, are, as we have said, very energetic, and 
they are now paying considerable attention to the 
tual education of the children of the wor 
Their labours will, however, be useless 
the either have no charch to go to, or, what 
is ost equally objectionable, churches where 
there is a 12 . 1 A. seats 
appropriated for an . tenbam 
a much to be reprobated — 2 — 
that of charch-bailding for visitors, having few or no 
free seats in them, and in others ciroumscribing io 
every possible way the church ion for 
the . We were informed, on excellent au- 
thority, that in the whole of Cheltenham, with a 
of 42,000 souls, there are scarcely 1,400 
ree seats. The effect of this policy is to d 
oe 722 the Church of Eagland, and to driv 


em Nonoonformist cha where, although 
the pew system may be adopted, the amount of 


rate High Churchman and Dissenters than between 


ede In Briotol, inoleding the onthedral, 
In tol, the there are forty 
churches. The — who number about 
10,000, have four chapels; the lad t Dis- 
senters, ten; the W ans, ten; 
are bt others to 
¢ denominations. 
„We must here notice the wonderful im vement 
in the architecture of Dissenting places of worship. 
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“ The 5 Sanday-school Union, a 
Baptist and 11 oon at present 
number, under religious i , no fewer than 
8,071 pu These numbers do not, of course, 
inolade 


whom are very numerous. It is no unfair or impro- 
bable assumption, that there are now in at 
least 12,000 children of the working classes under 
religious teaching adverse to the or at ~ | 
rate the organisation, of the Church of England, 
With such an array of power as will be most pro- 
bably brought against her in the next tiou in 
this flourishing city, it is bad polioy i for the 
ministers of our Church to make a single gratuitous 
enemy. We greatly fear, however, that at the 
present moment, from the impolitic behaviour of 
certain , she bas already made many, and 
is making still more.“ 


LORD AMBERLEY ON THE .CHUROCH 
QUESTION, 


In an article on Liberals, Conservatives, and the 
” in the current number of the Fortnightly 


Fogland as a politicos institution: 

** Nobody wishes to deprive the Charch of that 
legitimate sway which, by virtue of her doctrines 
and ber Liturgy, she may be able to obtain over the 
affections of men. It is because she lays claim to 
something more than power over men’s minds, 
because sho demands privileges affecting their tem- 
poral welfare, that she is dragged into court and 
compelled to plead her cause before the public. 
Whenever this happens it is remarkable to obsorve 
in how different a spirit her pretensions aro treated 
1 contend 


ous r. 
to show its religious character is by bestowing 
favour upon a particular creed. Accordingly, 
igious character of the State in Eogland is 
by closing every office of emolument or — 
two Universities of Oxford and, Cambridge 
Dissenters. It is shown by imposing an in- 
ting oath upon Roman COastholic members of 
is shown by refusing to an un- 
baptized person with Christian rites. It is shown by 
branding the man who doubts or disbelieves certain 
7 as unfit to give evidence in a court 
of justice. It is thus that we prove our obedience to 
the rule of doing to others as we would be done by, 
Yet Conservatives defend these things, not so much 
from any wish to injure the persons who suffer from 
them, as from a conscientious belief in the duty of in- 
tolerance. The interests of the Church, as they 
imagine, require them to uphold such cases of petty 
tyranny. The profane politician, unable to appreciate 
this kind of religion, may consider justice more im- 
portant than the interests of the Church. ai pew: 


tion of the Conservative party to defend the Estab- 
lished Church against the sacrilegious attacks of those 
who hold this and degrading view. Such being 


gathered from their and their votes, it 
remains to be seen how it differs from that of the 
Liberals. The attitude of the Liberal party towards 
the Church may fairly be described as one of complete 
neutrality. Individual Liberals may be Churchmen, 
but attachment to the Church does not, and cannot, 
form any part whatever of the Liberal faith. A true 
Liberal probably thinks that it matters little to what 
religious community a person belongs provided he is 
williog to extend equal privileges to those who 
differ from himself. He may be a friend to the 
Church, but he is a much greater friend to religious 
liberty. Religious liberty he interprets (o mean not 
merely freedom for each mau to think as his con- 
science [bids him, but freedom to do this without 
inoarring the slightest penalty or suilering the 
slightest disability for so doing. A state of things 
whieh holds out s roward to any man for professing 
this or that religious belief, and which excludes bim 
from the reward if he docs not profess it, ia still 
radically defective in respect to religious liberty. To 
say to a map, Nou may believo whatever you pleaee, 
but you shall be debarred from all emoluments inci- 
dent to a University education in this country unless 

think as the Church pleases,’ is in reality to 
punish dissent, and thus to violate the rights of con- 
science, Gravt that the Church wohl suffer by 
opening College Fellowships ; this would be no argu- 
ment whatever against the measure, She would 
suffer exactly as the monopolist suffers by free trade ; 
and the interest of the monopolist cannot be per- 
mitted to override that of the nation. And here we 


esleyans or Roman Catholics, both of 


arrive at a point where it 
difference between a Liberal 
such questions as those—where the interests of the 
nation are, or may be, opposed to those of the Church 
— Liberal will uphold the claims of the nation at 
rA while a Conservative will 
— . privileges of the Church at the expense of 
the nation. 


STATISTICS OF METHO DIS. 
The followiog appeared in the last number of the 
Methodist Recorder :— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE METIIODIST RECORDER. 
Dear Sir,—For twenty years I have devoted much 
time and attention to the study of the statistics of Wes- 
leyan Methodism, and the season of Conference is ever 
to me a time of high intellectual enjoyment, by reason of 
the new facts and figures it supplies for my self-imposed 
labour of love, and I feel bound to thank you for the 
copious statistical information furnished through the 
medium of the Methodist Recorder, more especially 
during the sittings of the late Conference, for upon no 
former occasion have I seen reports so full, accurate, and 
satisfactory. This r is designed to show by tabular 
facts the numerical strength of the pastorate of the 
people at three several epochs within the last fifteen 
ro. In 1850, the first recorded date, no recent event 
ad occurred to mar the previous yearly progressive 
p ty but between that period and 1858, a whirl- 
wind had passed over the Church, from the effects of 
which it had even then scarcely recovered. From that 
ear to the t, however, the rate of progress has 
. ed, and to show how steadily it has been 
subjoin the yearly increase. In 1859, 
to ministerial ranks 43; in 1860, 
; 51; in 1863, 27; in 1864, 35 ; 
; total increase, 277. The 


o not 


; tion, 
A death, desertion, and retirement to be filled up. 
ese wasters annually consume from 34 to 4 per cent. 
of the existing staff, | from 40 to 60 per annum, so 
that a supply of from to 100 young labourers is an- 
nually required forthe work in Great Britain alone. 


MINISTERS ACTIVELY EMPLOYED IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


Districta. 1850. 1858. 1865, 
London . 9 9 : 80 70 114 
Bedford and Northampton . 40 40 47 
Kent ; , ; 9 28 25 29 
Norwich , ; 41 31 37 
Oxford. 0 0 27 29 31 
Portsmouth , ; 0 23 23 29 
Channel Islands . 0 9 10 14 

nport , : 26 27 30 

wall 39 36 44 
Exeter . 30 29 34 
Bristol 43 41 55 
Bath . 0 27 26 32 
Swansea : 0 0 14 14 24 
The two Welsh speaking 50 54 71 
Birmingham . : g 56 55 71 
Macolesfield . ; 9 28 29 35 
Li aa : : 37 45 65 
M ester and Bolton . 58 66 93 
Halifax and Bradford . 38 37 49 
Leeds , ; ; 41 38 47 
Sheffield : ; , ; 28 26 34 
Nottingham and Derby. ‘ 47 41 48 
Lincoln 0 , ; ; 30 31 33 
a : 0 ; ; 36 36 41 
Vork > > > > > 27 27 33 
W hitby and Darlington . ‘ 24 26 33 
Newoastle 0 0 * . 33 32 39 
Carlisle . . ; 0 0 19 19 22 
Isle of Man ; 0 7 7 10 
Edinburgh . , 0 ° 27 25 32 
Preachers not in Circuit work 21 25 25 
Returned missionaries . 0 — 4 — 
1,084 1.024 1,301 

Supernumeraries . : » a 189 197 
1.217 1,213 1,498 


Of the 25 preachers not in circuit work, 15 must be 
credited to the London, 6 to the Manchester, and 1 each 
to the Exeter, Bath, Leeds, and Sheffield districts. The 
general secretary of Home Missions, and the mission- 
aries to the army at Aldershot and other places, are not 
included herein, but are classed as preachers in circuit 
work; the total ministerial strength of the London 
district will therefore be, by this addition, 129, and that 
of Manchester, 90. The rapid growth of the 5 English 
districts of London, Bristol, Birmingham, Liverpool, and 
Manchester, together with the 2 Welsh-speaking dis- 
tricts, is most gratifying, and may well t thoughts 
of division, for, minus a fraction, these 7 districts have 
absorbed between them precisely one-half of the increase 
(viz. 138) within the septenuial period referred to. The 
remaining half, it will be noticed, are, with one or two 
exceptions, distributed pretty evenly over the 24 other 
districts. 

I am, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 
Bath, August 25, 1865. THomas Gosse. 


A BAPTIST’S VIEW OF MODERN 
OCONGREGATIONALISM. 


The following is an extract from an article in this 
month’s number of the Baptist Magazine, being part 
of a paper read at a ministers’ meeting in Norfolk :— 


It is deeply to be regretied that during recent times 
thero has been a disposition towards extreme views of 
Independency. A very salutary practice of our fore- 
fathers, which kept the country Dissenting churches in a 
high state of efficiency, has been much departed from. 
Ia some parts of the country we still light upon plain, 
square buildings, more or less evidently ecclesiastical in 
their usea, flanked by a line of low shed-like erections 
suggestive of stabling for horses and vehicles. Farther 
consideration shows that this spot is the centre of a dis- 
trict, and that hither a widely-scattered cougregation 
duly resort to spend the day of rest in sacred exercises 
and brotherly communion. The place is iu truth to all 
of them as the holy place of the tabernacles of the 
Most High, whither the tribes go up, the tribes of the 


Lord, unto the testimony of Israel, to give thanks unto 
the name of the Lord.” And in most instances such 


in pomible to define the | ch 
a Conservative. In 


worthy, though hamble and unpre- 
hy, a comparison. But un- 


ppers are no longer seen wend- 

3 the ways of Zion to mourn,” 
if the Baptists were ambitious of the lot 
vi, to be “divided in Jacob and scat- 


pent 

13 
dl 
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seems as 
sons of 
Israel.” 
to point out the best means of reducing 
which atise out of our extravagant Indepen- 
. We endorse the statement of John Owen, that 
“a church state cannot arise from, or have any other 
formal cause, but the joint consent and virtual confede- 


As 
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1 
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our ecclesiastical freedom, we cheerfully accept them as 
infinitely preferable to the bondage of other systems. 
Bat we make a stand for liberty, not for lawlessness. 
The wills of men” are doubtless ‘‘ the formal cause of 
a church state,” but it is presumed that those wills” 
are under the guidance of Divine teaching and swayed 
by Christian love. 

One thing at least it might be useful to do: we might 
spread abroad amongst the churches the views of the 
primitive Co tionalists in our own country, that it 


may be seen how far our present mode of representing 
Congregational principles differs from theirs. In the 
Savoy declaration, drawn up in 1658, the representatives 
of the Co onal Churches then assembled said, 


authority relative to the views of the 
of the last century, may be found in the Rev. Thomas 
Harmer’s Remarks on the Ancient and Present State 
of the Congregational Churches of Suffolk and Norfolk.” 
He quoted Lord Chancellor King’s book on the primitive 
Church in of the agroement of the Savoy declara- 
tion cited with the practice of the early Church. 
And from the fact that the largest Churches of the first 
three centaries—Antioch, Rome, Alexandria 
—aocted upon this principle, he argues against the form- 
ing of so many distinct churches in the metropolis as an 
innovation and a mistake. 

There is, indeed, abundance of evidence ready at hand 


that our modern Independency is a gross departure from 
the principles and practice of the founders of our 


Churches, They firmly believed in the Scriptural cha- 
racter of their ch polity, and ted their 
researches into the subject with a ness and 


patience almost unheard of in modern days. 
criticism has added little to their — 1 — And 
the results of their study of Soripture Church his- 
tory agree with the teachings of modern 
is evident that the primitive Christian Churches did not 
reject the guidance of reasor and sound judgment, 
although had supernatural gifts im to them. 
They knew union is strength and division weak- 
ness,” and needed no Divine communication to assure 
them that these dictates of natural intelligence would be 
found true in the sphere of Christian effort. Hence 
they formed but one church in every place, however 

Several places of assembly, several congrega- 
tions, several “‘ bishops and deacons,” but always one 


ecc 
Should there be a disposition stirred up amongst us 
to revert as much as ble to this primitive Congre- 
gationalism, we should have far less cause to lament the 
comparative failure of our efforts to promote Cbrist’s 
kingdom in theland. The mischievous divisions of Con- 
gregational Dissenters in city, and town, and country, 
are justly chargeable with much of the failure, and 
occasion many secessions from our ranks. Amalgama- 
tion, wherever practicable, and the union of 
and weak village churches with the larger churches 
the towns nearest; to them, would be an incalculable 
gain. The massing of our forces together thus would 
prevent the ering of our means; it would also 
give weight and energy to our testimony for our cherished 
ples. It may be that our brethren who are so 
jealous of their ecclesiastical liberty will hear our plead- 
ing if we show them, as we y can, that these are 


the old paths—the good way.” 


Tun“ Conscrgnce CLAUS AND D1ssENTERS.— 
The Liberation Society is constantly in the reoel 
of communications from small towns and vil 
all parts of Eogland, complaining of the harsh and 
intolerant action of the clerical visitors of National 
schooler, In one case we hear of the unqualified 
refusal to admit unbaptized children ; in another of 
compulsion to learn the Church catechism, and, in 
a third, of a similar compulsion to attend the Churoh 
Sunday-school, and the public services of the Esta- 
blishment. Unless these conditions are complied 
with, education furnished by the State, at the 
expense of the very parents whose children are 
seeking that education, is altogether refused. And 
the law, as it at present stands, justifies such a 
refusal. In view, now, of the more public agitation 
of this question, we may, p:rhaps, express the opinion 
that the time is approaching when it may have to be 
placed on the programme of religious equality 
measures, In that event, however, no other ground 
can be taken but one of broad principle. We cannot 
shut our eyes to the fect that many of the statesmen 
who have avowed their adherence to this clause, and 
who are anxiots to see it adopted, have done do not 
because it is a conceesion to tho claims of conscience, 
bat because the system of State education cannot be 
extended without such a concession. This considera- 
tion could not, we apprehend, be entertained by the 
friends of religious equality as such. Nor could they 
actively consent to infinitesimal legislation on this 
subject. The building grant forms the smallest 

rtion of the aid which the National schools receive 
— the State. The annual grants to these schools 
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amount to more than half a million sterling. In 
face of the increasing pretensions of 
and the obstinacy of the hierarchy, it must 
insisted that not a penny of the money of the State 
be ted without the concession of religious 
equality as a condition of that grant. Both Tory 
and Whig statesmen see that there sre Church claims 
eo extravagant in their nature as to be equally inoon- 
sistent with an honest public policy and a true 
triotiem. Earl Russell says that it would take“ the 
heads in the kingdom” to make a satisfactory 
settlement of the whole question. At present the 
„best heads” are all on one side, and that not the 
church side. Liberator. 
Rartway Companizs AND RUIGTous Granyts.— 
A sharebolder of the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany calls our attention to the item of 363“. in the 
company’s account of the present year for religious 
instruction, Doncaster schools, Kc. We suggest to 
our friends to keep a sharp watch on the proceedings 
of directors in the matter. One or two companies 
have obtained, through! inadvertence, a legal right to 
make these grants; but no directors have a moral 


right to vote away their co-shareholders’ money for 


ecclesiastical purposes, which are conscientiously con- 
demned by the sharebolders. Railway companies 
were not formed to be the buttresses of the Church, 
or to tax people for the support of a sectarian 
Establishment. Ibid. 

MARIA BRNILITIS.—A Dorsetshire correspondent 
sends us the following narrative: —“ Last week a re- 
~ ble wedding took place in the Independent 
Chapel The vicar being from home, the church- 

was asked for the belfry 
Hy gare up, aod the ringers began in good ear- 
nest. The vicar’s wife hearing them, and knowing the 
cause, left her house in a great rage. Knowing it to be 
ageinst her husband’s wishes, she called on the warden. 
Ile not being at home, but at the chapel to witness 
the ceremony, she despatched the curate with a 
threatening letter, that did not answer her purpose. 
I am told she immediately telegraphed to the Palace 
of the Bishop of Salisbury, to her better half; but 
all did not stop the bells for that day. Next day 
the vicar arrived, and at once calledjon the parish 
churchwarden, and was so very abusive, that the 
warden told the clergyman if he did not leave his 
shep be would kick him out.” — bid. 

Tas Strate oF THE Cuvurce in AMméeRICA.—In 
the eatire dismemberment of Southern society which 
the last four years have brought about, it was not 
possible that the;Church could escape unharmed. I 
refer especially to the Episcopal Church, which, 
although embracing within its fold a small portion 
of the population compared with other sects, and 
deriving no profit in any way from the State, yet 
possesses a degree of influence which no other 
denomination has attained, and has always had some 
of the ablest men in the country engaged in its 
ministry. The perfect type of a National; Charch, 
as some conceive of it, is one which is not assisted 
by any compulsory rate, has no connection with the 
State, and subsists entirely upon the generosity of 
those who profess themselves members. Such an 
institution is the Episcopal Church in the United 
States. The voluntary system” succeeds perfectly. 
The war caused a total separation between the 
Northern and the Southern members of the Church, 
and thus for four years they have held no communi- 
cation whatever with each other. It is now the 
earnest desire of the Northern bishops to renew their 
former association with their brethren; aud since 
the course which the clergy may pursue must 
necessarily have its effect upon their followers, there 
were great hopes that they would not hesitate to act 
a good example by coming back cheerfully into the 
union of the Churcb, as well as into that of the 
uation. If the clergy show a willingness to bury the 
past and make the best of the present circumstances, 
their followers will be more likely to do so as well ; 
should they exhibit a disinclination to shake hands 
with the North, that feeling aleo will be very readily 
taken up. Considering how much may turn upon 
this issue, it is with regret one observes that all the 

t signs discourage the hope that the Southern 
ishops will come to the Convention in a friendly 
spirit. They, too, bave suffered, they and their 
ergy; and they would be/lees than human if the 
miserable condition of their followers did not pro- 
foundly affect them. Yet if they could but see, as 
they must be taught to see sooner or later, that 
nothing is now to be gained by opposition, but, on 
the contrary, the little they yet retain will inevitably 
be lost, they would not fail to etrain the influence 
they possess to make their suffering people truly 
loyal subjecte. Some of the Southern bishops 
approach the crisis with much of the spirit in which 
two angry women set about a reconciliation, The 
only basis of agreement that either can understand 
is the settlement of all points of difference in her 
favour. The bishops forget that under this arrange- 
ment only one party can be satisfied, and that 
unless they foreake their attachment to it it is im- 
possible to restore a good uoderstavding.—New 
York Correspondent of Times. 

THe Running oF Trains ON THE SABBATH 
In ScOTLAND.—A numerously-attended meeting of 
the citizens of Glasgow was held last night in the 
City Hall to protest against the running of trains on 
the Edinbargh and Glasgow Kail way on the Lord’s-day. 
The Hon, the Lord Provost presided. Mr. Matthew 
Cullen moved the first resolution, which was to the 
effect that the railway traflic on the Sabbath having 
been stopped for nineteen years, in deference to 
pablic opinion, &, “‘accordingly this meeting depre- 
cate and protest, in the strongest ible manner, 
against the carrying out of the resolution come to by 
the directors of the North British Railway.“ Mr. 


7 


Robert ’ 
Mackintosh, president of the Working Men's 
resolution, urging strongly the religious 1 — 

and — 


for the sacred observance of the day, 
mainly upon the evils that would come upon the 

if the national recognition of its claims to that 
observance should cease. It was then moved by Mr. 
Charles M Ewen—“ That the following be 
signed by the chairman of this meeting, and pre- 
sented to the Board of Directors, by a deputation 
consisting of the following gentlemen :—The Hon. 
the Lord Provost of Glasgow; W. Graham, 
M.P. ; William Kidston, 
tosh, Esq., president of the 
Protection Association ”;:— 
Unto the Hon. the Directors of the North British Rail- 


way,— 
The memorial of the public meeting assembled in the 


.; and Robert Mackin- 
orking Men’s Sabbath 


City Glasgow, on A 30, 1865, tfully 
showeth your memo ts have heard that, at a 
late meeting of your honourable Board, it was to 
run trains on the lines between Edin and Glasgow 


on the Lord’s-day. Your memorialists believe that the 
Sabbath has existed asa Divine institution from the 
creation of man, and that it is embodied in the Fourth 
Decalogue, and {¢ ts of perpetual moral obligation. Yous 
and it m obli . Your 
ists believe that the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
great moral lawgiver from the beginning, has by His own 
words and example, when he tabernacled on earth, oon - 
firmed it at various times in the history of His people, 
sanctioned and enforced it both by His — r upon 
them for despising it, and by His bl gs and favour 
„5 
s when rev an t, : 

lieve that this law and 
seventh day to the service of 


hy : 
apparently to con : 
— both the letter and spirit of the law : 


Your memorialists further respectfully submit that 
there is nothing in the nature of railway traffic, whether 
for passengers or gooda, Ts — 7 the viola- 
tion of the rest enjoined in the Fo Commandment 
of the moral law, bat that there is much in the facilities 
and = of communication afforded by railways to 
diminish and remove the temptation to violate it. 

Though your memorialists rest their plea simply on the 
authority of God, speaking on His own Word and law, 
they further suggest that there are high reasons of ex- 
pediency and humanity, both in relation to the servants 
of the railway company and to the safety of the public, 
so largely depending on the bodily health and strength 
as well as morality of railway servants, why the roligious 
rest of the Sabbath should not be systematically 
impaired and abridged. 

or these and other — yeas reasone which might 

be adduced, your mem ists respectfully submit that 
itis your duty to take the premises into your serious 
consideration, and not to commence such traffic on the 
Lord's-day. 
The proceedings were brought to a close by a vote 
of thanks to the Lord Provost for presidiog. 


Religious Intelligence. 


NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, 
HALSTEAD. 


On Tuesday, the 29th August, the memorial- 
stone was laid of the New Congregational Chapel at 
Halstead, Essex, by Mr. John Robert Vaizey, of 
Attwoods, Halstead. The old building ia which 
the Independents of this town have hitherto wor- 
shipped, was built 200 years ago, and having become 
so dilapidated as to render the erection of a new 
one or the restoration of the old one a necessity, the 
former alternative has been decided upon. The 
total cost of the building will not be mach less than 
4,000/.—towards which we are told the congregation 
have contributed upwards of 2.100. The accommo- 
dation provided will be for 800 persons, and the 
building is to be constructed from the design of Mr. 
Frederick Barnes, architect, of Ipswich. 

The Rev. H. ALton in the course of his opening 
address made the following reference to the ecole- 
siastical position of Dissenters :— 


From one religious body in our country we are 
positive Dissenters: our churches derive their social 
designation from the fact. Happily their growth, and 
relative magnitude is daily rendering it more in- 
congruous, and the time is not far distant when the 
designation Nonconformist—the expression of a mere 
accident in our relations—will be superseded by the 
designation Free Churches,” which will describe our 
character. 

That we are Dissenters from the aman 5 Church of 
this land is no fault of ours. Ours is merely an attitade 
of self-assertion, an attitude of defence. We claim 
liberties which no earthly power has a right to limit. 
A subjection is claimed, a coercion is attempted, which 
every law of God and every right of men gives an 
authority to resist. It is sought to compel us to belong 
to one ecclesiastical organisation, to think according to 
one prescribed creed, to worship according to one pre- 
scribed ritual—the most daring and arrogant claim ever 
made upon human conscience or soul, and that we fail to 
see it in its monstrousness only because it has grown 
ont of corruptions and tyrannies worse than itself. In 
this controversy neither we nor our fathers are the 
aggressors, Gladly would we live peaceably with all 
men, enjoying our liberties, respecting those of others 
and reciprocating with them every office and feeling of 
religious brotherhood. Hitherto this has not been per- 
mitted us. Civil disabilities have been put upon us; 
exactions for the sustentation of another charch than 
our own are still made and enforced by the civil 
magistrate. Sneers and slanders are daily uttered by 
men who forget alike what is the duty of the Christian 
and the obligation of the gentleman. 80 long as these 
things continue we must speak both in protest and self- 
vindication. 


The memorial stone was laid immediately after the 
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outlay, and they now looked 


friends to enable them to open . 
is 


the in uenoe of 
of niformity, in 1603, which sorel 


of many pious ministers of the o Pee, 
that moro than 2,000 of them their livinogs and 
sought that liberty of worship w they not per- 
mitted to exercise within its pale. These 


times for Dissenters from the Church b 
should 


be thankful that 


Before the conclusion of the services and opening 
festivities, the total sum collected to defray the cost 
of erection of the building was increased to nearly 
2, 400%, 


Sournzyp Homs Misesion.—On Sunday two ser- 
mons were in the recently-erected Free 
Methodist Chapel, by the Right Hon. Lord Teynham, 
after which collections were made towards oe 
the debt on the building. This chapel was 
and the missions established a year or two ago, 
mainly through the exertions of Mr. KE. W. , 
of London, and a few other friends. The cost of the 
chapel was 650/. Special offorts have been made 
during the year to clear off the debt. A meeting was 
held on Monday evening, presided over by Mr. 
Madams, at which addresses were delivered 
chairman, Lord Teynham, the Revs. — Foster, 
Hayward, and J. 3; Mr. Tomlin (the 
sionary), and Messrs. Robinson, and 
rison. The result of the appacls then made was 
entire removal of the debt. 

Tun Rev. Apexaypexr Rartzren, D.D.— 
Sunday morning last the rev. gentleman resumed 
duties at Hare-court Chapel, Isli Prior to 
sermon he stated that himself and colleagues 
thankful that they had reason to believe 
mission to the United States had been, at 
great extent, successful. They had been 
most kindly received by leading 
churches and in the States. II 
Boston and other leading New land towns, at 
New York, and other principal places in the Union 
aud in Osnada. In sc mph ud 42 — 
they had had opportunities ing w peace 
and brotherly — which they — would produce 
good fruit. It was not his intention to give to his 
congregation any details of his experi until he 
had, in conjunction with his colleague, laid them 
before the body by whom they were sent upon their 
mission of fraternal affection—the Co tional 
— of England and Wales. After = pur- 

in two or three lectures, to give his congrege- 
tion the results and im uood by the visit 
upon his own mind. rey. doctor then delivered 
an eloquent discourse upon fellowship in the Gospel. 

GROSVENOR-STREET CHAPEL, PICCADILLY, Max- 
CHESTER.—A farewell tea-party was held in the 
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Roby school room on Wednesday evening, the 16th 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Surr. 6, 1865. 


existed, and expressed bis thankfulness that there 
had never been anything approachi 

division, E. Lewis, Eeqg., then read and ted 
to Mr. fully illuminated address 
on vellum, expressing most touchingly the Church's 
eateem for hoth Mr. Thomeon’s obaracter and 
ministry, and with the address an elaborately 
worked purse containing 1061, 10s. Mr, Thomson 
then reviewed at some length hie eleven years’ 


ministry amongst them, and acknowledged how 
deeply he felt this manifestation of their sympathy 
and esteem. The Rev. J. Gwyther, the oldest mini- 


ater of the denomination in Manchester, then said 
how great was the he, in oommon-with his 
brethren, felt at the prospect of losing their dear 
brother. The rest of the deacons and some members 
of the church addressed the meeting, unanimously 
acknowledging the great benefit they had derived 
from their pastor’s ministration, The farewell ser- 
mons were preacbed on the 20th ult., in the evening, 
to a very large congregation. After the sermon Mr. 
Thomson presided at the Commanion, which will 
long be remembered by those present as a most 
solemn and hallowed occasion, 
— — the — r 
of rableness of forming a 
—— of the Baptiste of the Principality. wee re- 
cently held at Zion Chapel, Lianelly, Mr. D. Evans, 
merchant, in the chair, There were aleo present 
tte Rer. Dr. Price, Aberdare; Dr. D. Davies, 
Aberavon; Dr. D Oliver, Merthyr; the Revs, L. 
Jones. Pwilheli; W. Owen, Solva; J. R. Morgan, 
Lianelly; B. Williams, Pembray; R. A. Jones, 
Swansea; R. P. Roberts, Oorwen ; N. Thomas, 
Cardiff; D. Morgan, Blaenavon; W. Haghes, 
Lianelly ; D. Griffiths, Merthyr; J. Evans, 
Abercanaid ; J. Rowlands, Owmavon; B. Evaos, 
Neath; J. G. Owen, 1 Mr. G. L. Hiley, 
Lanwenarth; Mr. L. Jenklus, * ko. 
We understand that the formation of a union, on 
the base of a of the churches and 
associations, was ananimously agreed to, and Mesers. 
Llewellyn Jenkins, D. Oliver, and G. L. Hiley 
having been elected hon. secretaries, the meeting 
was adjourned to April next, in order to allow time 
for the of the rules and other matters. 
New Oo8GReGATIONAL Cuvron, Insca, Scor- 
LAND.—Last Sanday s chapel, capable of seating 250 
persons, which has built for the accommodation 
of the Independents at Insch, was formally opened 
for religious worship; the sermons in the afternoon 
and evening being by the Rev. Mr. 
Strachan, of W de. On Monday afternoon 
Divine service was conducted in the chapel Dr. 
W. L. Alexander, Edinburgh, who preached to a 
very large audience. In the evening a public meet- 
ing was held, when the chapel was again filled. The 
ohair was oocuplied by the Rev. Mr. Rennie, Uulsal- 
mond, The meeting was opened with praise aud 
prayer, and Dr. W. L. Alexander gave the intro- 
ductory address. Until a settled pastor has been 
chosen by the con tion, services will be con- 
ducted onoe eve ; the Rev. Mr. Brisbane 
and the Rev. Mr. Rennie continuing to give their 
ministretions alternately. 


Correspondence. 


CONGREGATIONALISM IN THE WEST RIDING, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin,—In your otherwise acourate and excellent article 
on the above subject, in the last issue of your paper, 
there out one error which it is important should not 
be left uncorrected. You state, From the information 
supplied ” (by the Congregational Register, the contents 
of which you analyse) we gather, there are cighty-one 
Congregational Churches in the West Riding.” You 
have somehow been led to a wrong conolusion, or the 
figures, as is ibly the case, have been misprinted ; 
for on 22 — examining the list published in the last 
Repister, I find that there are within the limits of the 
West Riding Congregational Union one hundred and 
eighty-three chapels y used on the Sunday as 
places of religious worship, and one hundred and fifty- 
one Congregational churches. By inserting this oorreo- 
tion in your valuable r you will save much misap- 
prehension, and oblige, 


Yours truly, 
EDITOR OF TRR REGISTER.” 

[We have not the means at hand of explaining either 
to ourselves or to our readers with any certainty the 
origin of the error which our correspondent points out. 
It_ probably arose from taking a portion instead of the 
whole of the tabular statements which appear at the end 
of the Register. It is certain, however, that the number 
of churches given by our correspondent is correct. — Eb. 
Nonconformist. | 


WINNING BACK THE SHEEP. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformast. 

—As I think that making known the following 
17 serve as a caution to others who may be dis- 
to set an example of bow not to do it,” I send 
them for insertion in 


A poor 4 
East, called a short time since, on an East Incum- 
bent,” who lives very near her, and to whom she was 


ng discord or | t 


well known, to ask the favour of a note of recommen- 
dation for her to the London Dock authorities, as 
used his inter st on behalf of others, 
had been educated in the National 


. 2 
as a steady lad, as he then acted as secretary to a Band 
of Hope in the Church Ragged School. The first ques- 
tion asked by the clergyman of the mother was, Well, 
where do you and your go on Sundays?“ And on 
being told to a small Primitive Methodist Chapel close 
by hia church, he angrily replied, ‘‘ Well, why do you 
come to me to help you? Come to church, and then [’ll 
help you. Beside,” continued he, they are only a lot 

and carpenters and bricklayers who preach 
there, while I have been to college and university, and 
can preach much better than they can; in fact” (mo- 


destly and with emphasis), am the best preacher in the 
East End of London. Let your boy come to church, 
Ko., ke. The 


and then I will give * a character,” 


sto in trying to benefit her son, who, though he was 
well known to tho incumbent, and had been a scholar in 
the Church school, yet was refused a kind word which 
could have cost nothing, simply because be attended a 
Nonconformist chapel on Sundays. ; 

She subsequently applied to the Church Scripture- 
reader, and to one of the curates, I believe with more 
success. same gentleman has refused, often with 


insults, hospital and other charitable letters and tickets 
to 


of his district, for not attending his 
is the more singular, as the letters are 
„ the Marquis of Westminster, and 
noblemen, or by societies, for the 
poor generally. The same clergyman 

in obtaining burial fees, withoat perform- 
ceremony, for persons dying in his district, when 
in the parish cemetery, without any respect to 
creed, and though his church never had a burial-ground 
attached. But perhaps, like another clerical worthy of 
whom I have heard, 80 far from refusing to bury Dis- 
senters, he would be glad to bury the whole lot, pro- 
vided he could only the fees. As a Churchman myself, 
lam yet strongly opposed to anything like bigotry, 
intoleranee, or narrow-mindednees; and never learn of 
such oocurrences as the above withoutjdisgust, and think 
perhaps a little airing of them will do good. 

Enclosing my card, 
I remain, Sir, respectfully yours, 
A PARISHIONER OF AN EAST END 
INCUMBENT. 
London, E., 5th Sept., 1865. 


need 
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Foreign und Colonial. 


ITALY. 

Signor Natoli, Minister of Public Instruction, has 
assumed the portfolio of Minister of the Interior in 
place of Signor Lanza resigned. 

According to the Italie of the 23rd, the decree dis- 
solving the Italen Parliament will be issued in the 
first fortnight of September. The elections will begin 
almost immediately after, and be completed before the 
end of October. The new Chamber and the Senate 
will be then convoked without delay. 

The correspondent of the Time writing from 
Naples in August 31 says :—‘* Mr. Moens arrived in 
Naples on Saturday last, to the great joy of hia wife 
and friends, and indeed of the whole British commu- 
nity. The details of his captivity are, I believe, 
reserved for private publication, and while they will 
be such as to greatly interest the general reader, 
they will throw much light on the habits and senti- 
ments of his captors and their supporters in the 
country sround, Considering that his hosts were 
brigands, who have acquired a terrible reputation by 
their barbarities, Mr. Moens does not appear to have 
been harshly treated ; the circumstances of his life 
were necessarily severe and trying; but, whatever 
may have been the motive, a certain amount of defer- 
ence seems to have been paid him. Altogetber, 30,000 
dacates, in four different instalments, have been paid, 
or 5,000 guineas. On his leaving, Manzi, the chief, 
gave Mr. Moens twenty napoleons, and, it is added, 
three rings as a keepsake, But for the vigilance of 
the military and their refusal to give eny passes, our 
countryman would havo been liberated much sooner, 
as on the 4th inst. the final conditions arrived in 
Naples, and I was under the same roof with the 
parties to the treaty, and the entire sum demanded 
was ready for delivery. Llow it at length got into the 
hands of the brigands is generally unknown; but a 
friend, in whom I can place implicit confidence, tells 
me es follows :—‘ It is chiefly owing to the exertions 
of our friend, Mr. Richard Holme (of the firm of 
Cumming, Wood, and Co., to whom Mr. Moens was 
recommended, and through whom the money was 

id), that the poor man is at last at liberty. Mr. 

olme has been at least a dozen times up to the 
mountains to Gifone, the outposts of the troops and 
brigands, and spent several nights there, carrying 
about him large sums in gold fo. the ransom. He 
thus risked both his liberty and his life, for bad he 
been taken by the soldiers he was liable to have been 
shot, while to any wandering defenders of the divine- 
right principle he would have been a treasure.’ ” 


AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA. 

In the sitting of the Federal Diet of 31st August 
the tatives of Saxe Weimar, Saxe Coburg 
Gotha, and Saxe Meiningen, protested against the 
Gastein Convention, and brought forward a motion 
that the solution of the Schleswig-Holstein question 
should be submitted to an Austragal Tribunal. The 
Diet finally resolved to postpone its decision for eight 
weeks. 

The press on the Continent and at home s 


generally in tho most indignant terms of the disposal 


has | considered it an honour and a duty to invoke the Con- 


of Tauen by the Gastein Convention. The Revue 
des Deux Mondes says :— 


A war is undertaken against a little 
of usurping 


whose a — 


them ; the cong 
there is 


er 

holds that, and herself to it; France sees 
and consoles herself by cultivating her glory; Eng 
sees it, and congratulates herself on being able to reduce 
her taxes and extend her trade. 

The Patris says :— 

The negotiators of Gastein completely forgot that they 
former! ed Denmark with not res the 
rinciple of the tical and administrative unity of 

olstein and Schleswig ; they vy Feng formerly for 
Germany the indivisibilité of the es was a 
an axiom admitting no discussion. They have di 
and dismembered, without consulting ei 
the Diet, or the population. Of their declarations 
the Conference of London, not a vestige ; of the wishes 
of the Schleswig-Holstein people, not a word; of 

neral equilibrium, of the rights of the German Con- 
ederation, nothing—absolutely nothing. They took up 
arms to deliver German brothers,” and the German 
brothers,” as soon as delivered, are domineered over by 
the conquerors, crushed with taxes, condemned to pay 
the expenses of the war! We proclaim aloud that 
such a solution of the Dano-German question is in com- 


ete and absolute disagreement with the 
Patch Franoe, out of regard to justice and 


ference of London, as well as in its communications with 
Berlin. 


Vienna and 

The Daily News, speaking of the in Austria, 
says: —“ The Vienna journalists et once o that 
if Lauenberg could be thus sold to Prussis, Holstein 
might and probably would, be sold in like manner, 
and they ask what Europe would think of such a pro- 
ceeding. Their expectation was so reasonable that 
we are not in the least surprised to hear that Austria 
has actually undertaken in a secret article of the 
Salzburg Oonvention to cede Holstein to Prussia in 
return for a pecuniary indemnity.” 


AUSTRIA. 

The Vienna papers publish a decree of the Minister 
of Justice to the Proourators-General relative to the 
course to be pursued towards the press. 

The Minister recommends the exercise of the law 
against really serious offences of the press. but a 
careful avoidance of all measures which might raise 
a suspicion that the proseoution was of a partisan 


Apart from all judioed opinions, the Govern- 
ment, says the „will gratefully accept all 
well-founded criticism of their acte. 


THE DANISH RIGSRAAD. 
CoPpENHAGEN, August 31. 
The following address has been brought into the 


Rigsraad by thirty-five members of the opposition, 
but rejected by a small majority 

Most Gracious King,—The lamentable conclusion of 

% upon the 30th October last year, in addition to 
rremediable losses, brought about also a deplorable con- 
fusion in the constitutional relations of the It 
appeared to a large number of the people that this con- 
fusion would be easily pat an end to by the fandamental 
law of June 5, 1849, ng made the sole constitution of 
the kingdom, after not only all community between the 
kingdow and the Duchy of Slesvig had been 
but the last-named province had been entirely withdrawn 
from I~ Majesty's rule. This view was further oon- 
firmed by a statement of the Government in the Lands- 
thing of August 15, 1864. The Government, however, 
pursued another course; but almost five months’ uninter- 
rupted debate in the Rigsraad led to no result. The 
views of both parties still remained diametrically op- 
pone. The Government and the representations were 
th weakened by thes? conflicts, and the present con- 
dition of the constitution has been characterised by the 
Government as threatening to our country. 

Most Gracious King. — Tue Folkething of the * 
which after dissolution has again been e v the 
people, with especial reference to the constitutional dis- 

ute, addresses itself therefore with confidence to your 

ajesty, in the assurance that your Majesty will — 
its conviction of the necessities of the country in this 
matter. In our opinion it will not be beneficial to re- 
open a debate upon the constitution in the Rigsraad. 
If there is any question of altering the fundamental 
law of 1849, the Rigsdag must in any case be first 
consulted. 

This, however, has not yet been done. No consider- 
able difference of opinion can prevail between the 
Folketbing of the Rigsraad and that of the Rigsdag ; but 
it is desirable to ascertain what diversity of view exists 
between the two Landsthings, 

The Landsthings of the Rigsraad has had an opportu- 
nity of expressing its opinion during the recent debates. 
The next effort towards a successful solution of the strife 
must therefore be made at the Rigsdag, by allowing the 
Laudsthing of that * to state its sentiments. It 
is the firm conviction of the Thing that a result may 
in this manner be arrived at, by concession, which will 
be ** the whole beneficial to the country, and it is 
our hope your Majesty’s Government will adopt this 
course. The present Folkething, therefore, does not 
consider it advisable to enter further upon the question 
of the constitution. 


BELGIUM. 
Brvss 

A Royal decree has been published, dated ae - t 

30, prohibiting the importation by sea or land of all 

kinds of cattle into Belgium, in order to prevent the 

spread of the disease, which has already appeared in 

the Netherlands. 
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The — — 
condition of 


After meoting all the 


August, there will remain 100 millions 


PORTUGAL. 


LIsBON, 
A new Usbiaet has been formed composed as fol- 
President of the 
Council and 


lows :— 
Visoount de Castro 


Senhor Rodriguez Sampaio 
Senhor Pequito de Seinas 
Senor Fontes... sa 
Count Torres Novas ... 
Senhor Tavaris de Almeida 
Senhor Serpo Pimentel a 
The Emperor of the French is said: 
the Kin 


his stay in France. 


Minister of Public Works. 


AMERIOA, 


is cons that the forgeries of 
were to have involved a loss to the firm of 
nearly five million dollars. It appears that Ketchum 


and 
Now England and other country 
large moneys deposited with them. 
been a “run” u 
very disastrous, 


of de 
blenk 
dollars . a time. 
whither, with a — 

name imports anything, it is a 
New York Commercial and 
says :— 


k) and to give these away in 


He «a ed 


of cultur 
happy in 


the speculative fever. 
22 head in the Board of Brokers. 


stocks. He 
successful. 

heavily. 
burried on their victim to his ruin. 


e won heavily. 


Defalcations of such prodigious dimensions are usually 
of slow growth. How long this system of peoulation 
has been carried on we, perhaps, shall never know. 


Similar defalcations have, however, 
recur. On the score of public 
well as for reasons more stric 
oppose any further increase o 
favour all conservative an 
for contracting its volume. 


discovery of yet more. 
the Times corresponde 
dollars, but his sureties have promised 


the losses, and the matter has been quieted without 
revealing the defaulter’s name, A New York express 


company has been swindled out of 


money by an employé, who has run oll. 


in Philadelphia have failed, and a third 


taking his partner’s funds with him. In Chicago 
James Boyd and Brothers, prominent brokers, have 


lost so much by the Ketchum frauds 
that they have suspended. 


The Mississippi Reconstruction Convention, which 
of eighty-eight delegates, all Southern 
rights” men, have ratified by the first reading of an 
decisions, jud 
decrees, &c., made during the war, They 
posed a law which should protect from confiscation 


ordinance all the judici 


and punishment the property and 


engaged in war against the United States. In 
Alabama,” writes the Times correspondent, “the 
officers appointed by Governor Parsons are qualifying 
themselves in all parts of the State, and military 
rule is gradually disappearing. In Arkaneas the same 

ratifying restoration of the civil power is observable, 
fn Tennessee the military rule continues as strong 
as ever, but a sign of its coming fall is evident, in an 
order just promulgated, dissolving all the courts- 
martial now sitting in Middle Tennessee. From 


Louisiana it is reported that business 


and the receipts of cotton at New Orleans are largely 
in excess of the demand. The country is very quiet, 
and General Canby has just issved an order that all 


soldiers who wish to remain in the 


mustered out at such places as they may select.” 
Later advices, per the Moravian, bringing news from 

New York to the 26th ult., are as follows :— 

Convention have named October 2 for 


The oe 


the election ngressmen and State 


have also ratified the ordinances passed by 


e use of the Palace of Compidgne daring 


Lisnox, Sept. 2 (Evening). 
Further Ministerial modifications are currently re- 
ported, Senhor Antonio de Aguiar being named as 
President of the Council, and Andrada Corvo as 


n are the New York agents for many of the 
banks which have 


n them the result must have been 
bat fortunately this was not the case. 
The perpetrator of the crime is a young man of 
about twenty-seven years of age, who enjoyed the 
confidence of everyone and was not suspec 
moral taint whetever. The history of his frauds is 
not known, but it is certain that his plan was to 
forge the names of the bank officers upon certificates 
ee (of which he had somehow procured a 


dag full of greenbacke. 


"Finanolel Chronicle 


Edward Ketchum is a conspicuous instance of the 
demoralising effects of an unstable currency. A man 
refined in his tastes, blameless in private lif 

domestic relations, he, like thousands 
thousands of our citizens, has been struck down 
He was reported to have the 


mbled in gold. His first returns were 
Later he lost more 


Temptations to breach of trust increased, and 


ty finan, 
＋. 9 — expedients 


Other defalcations have followed this monster 
fraud, and it is anticipated that the additional scru- 
tiny and investigation which will be instituted by the 
heads of firms and banking-houses will result in the 

A New York bank teller, says 
nt, has absconded with 100,000 
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is very active, 


South shall be 


officers. They 
the Secession 
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considerably outnumbered, 
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y 
evid Aydt s — * + 
ence taken and laid before 
the world. Captain Wirtz has able counsel 
in his defence, and the fullest opportunities 
him of obtaining testimony to rebut the 
ht by the prosecution. 


meaning 
contract of 
the present rebellion shall continue to exist“; 
that necessity still existe in the State of Virginia, 
appeals to them not to sully their great and well- 
earned reputation by misconduct now. 

In a recent speech at Chillicothe, Ohio,” says the 
Daily News correspondent, “General Schenck, in 
speaking of reconstruction in the South and the diffi- 
culties attending it, said that he had recently had a 
conference with President Johnson, in which the 
latter stated that he regarded the local civil Govern- 
ments established in the rebellious States merely as 


experiments to give the people an opportunity to show lod 


whether they are possessed of a truly loyal spirit and 
are dispored to act in good faith towards the national 
Government. In the meantime he intended to keep 
sufficient military force in their midst to bring them 
to their senses if they manifest in their conduct a pre- 
dominance of the old secession, pro-slavery, and 
rebellious lea von.“ 


CANADA. 

Advices from Quebeo to Aug. 26, state that, In 
the Canadian House of Commons, on Mr. Galt 
moving that the House do go into committee of 
supply, Mr. Holton made an important amendment 

tive to the enlargement of the St. Lawrence 
Canals, in connection with the Reciprocity Treaty 
with the United States, After a long debate, in 
which the yg Treaty and the scheme of the 
Confederacy was yd „ the amendment 
— 2 — by a vote of seventy-cight to twenty 
votes.’ 

“In answer to an inquiry, the hon. Mr, Mao- 
donald announced in the House of Commons the in- 
tention of the Government to enlarge all the canal 
system of Canada at the earliest possible moment 

t the financial condition of the provinces would 
allow it, for the purpose of attracting the trade of the 
Western States of Canada. He would not pled 
the Government to go on with the enlargement this 


year, 


OAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

The Natal Mercury of the lst of July has the 
following intelligence :— 
On Thursday mornin 
state of alarm and excitement in consequence of its 
being understood that a m had just arrived at 
Government House, bringing intelligence from Lady- 
smith that the colony had n invaded by a large 
number of Basutos, and that they had commenced a 
regular system of pillage and murder. Nor was the 
excitement allayed by the fact that the Colonial Secre- 
tary and Secretary for Native Affairs were called out of 
the meeting at the cathedral and summoned to attend 
at Government House immediately. Meanwhile the 
most absurd ramours were flying about the city, of 
such a character that it would be unwise in the extreme 
even to mention them in print. Nevertheless, all were 
anxious to learn the actual particulars, and although 
the excitement subsided towards evening, sti!l nothing 
authentic was known, the executive very properly pre- 

serviog silence until further particulars were hea 
Yesterday morning the alarm was kept alive by the 
fact that another messenger had reached Government- 
house during the night, bringing the intelligence that 
Captain Lucas and the Ladyswith Volunteers had been 
in collision with the Basutos, and had been driven back. 
We at once made inquiries of the executive officers, aud 
were very kindly furnished with the following particu- 
lars, which are in themselves important, — not 80 
serious as had been anticipated. It appears that about 
1,000 Basutos came into the colony a few days since 
through Van Reenen’s Pass, ostensibly for the purpose 
of obtaining cattle belonging to some Free State boers, 
who had driven them this side of the Drakensberg for 
safety, and that while endeavouring to get possession of 
these cattle a collision took place, and five boers were 
killed ; but whether they belong to the Free State or to 
Natal does not yet appear. Captain Lucas and some 
thirty of the smith Mounted Volunteers proceeded 
to the spot, and, getting into a pass, found themselves 
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Tux Conund Status Aub run Axvoto- Fron 
KTUInITiox.— The fine cast of Mr. Theed's statue of 
the late n which stands in the centre 
transept of the Cry her 
| Majesty to the rr 
bition, as a mark of approval and sympathy with 
their ob The second arrival of French is 


this distressing accident have come to hand; the 


following is an t of them as given by the 
Detroit Advertiser of August 11th :—“ On Wednesdey 
night, about 8 30 o'clock, the fine propeller Pewabio, 
Captain George McKay, on her way down from Lake 
Superior to this port, when abreast of Thunder 
— and about = miles from the light, collided 
with the eteor, Captain Wilson, upward 
bound, by which the Pewabic was immediately sunk. 
The evening was a tolerably clear one, although it 
had been somewhat rainy, end the lights of each 
steamer were discernible by the other at the distance 
of six miles. There was a moderate breeze prevailing, 
and the water was rough. The course of the two 
boats was such that they should have steered far 
wide of each other, bat from some unexplained cause 
they came together, and to add to the singularity of 
the case, the helmsman of the Meteor, when called to 
put his wheel to starboard, as the two boats were 
rapidly approaching, put it in the contrary direction, 
so that her bows, which were and sharp, struck 
the Pewabic at right angles under the pilot ho 
opening her to the width of twelve to fifteen feet, an 
cutting her down to the water's . There were 
about 150 persons on board of ber at the time of the 
collision, of whom from seventy to 100 must have 
gone down with her in the short space of four 
minutes. Captain McKay, who is an sccom 
navigator, and a man of truthfulness and candour, 


and they returned, but with- | 


| maintains a reserve about the cause of the accident 
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Mr. Charles A. Mack, tbe clerk 
very w escape with bis life. When the 
boats came together he was in the saloon. Compre- 
nature of the trouble, he made an effort 
the deck. There were two doors, and he 
one on the starboard side, but found it 
fastened. He then ran to the hall door, but the 
woodwork had been so jammed up in the collision 
that the way was closed. He set vigorously to work 
in thrusting aside the broken fragments, and was 
soon able to see h the débris. He descried 


was stripped from his back. 

a very severe one, and will fall heavily on all con- 
cerned, including insurers, The estimated value of 
the copper is about 130,000 dols. There are no parti- 
oulars as to the insurance of the cargo, but, as is cus- 
tomary, it is no doubt fully insured.” 


A Commonrry or Soosacists. — A correspondent 
of the New Yorb Tribune describes a somewhat re- 
markable community “ located” near Oneida in the 
State of New York. The writer says :—‘‘ The com- 
manity consists of something over 200 persons, 
having about equal, numbers of men and women, 
with some 20 children, They own between 500 and 
600 acres of fine land, and live together, in all respects, 

family, and no one of them sys that 

aught of the “re which he possesses is his own, 
but they have all things common.’ They have a 
p of large fine dwellings, three in number, 
which acoommodate them all nicely and comfort- 
ably, and which are kept very neat and orderly. 
have on their domain two extensive water- 


This departmen 
of the girls and women 
ress of the men is in no 


as a matter of convenience. Mrs. 


that time publishing ‘‘ The | sh 


the community, and 


ir own taste in this matter 

© or two = — 

who appeared to fer the long skirts. ese 
people appear to be, and I should think are, a 
sincere! people, and claim that their 
of life are based on the doctrines, 

spirit, and tendencies of the New Testament Sorip- 
Theologically they have been knowa from 

their first aie. some twenty-five or thirty years 
, as Perfectioniste. Their numbers are mostly 
made up from New Eogland and New Sa pee le 
the o x 


who have come AM from 

ohurohes— the an aud Methodist being 
largely represented. There are a few from the 
Baptist aud Episcopalian, bat more from the first 
two denominations, They have no idea of being 
behind the world in educational or scientific mat- 


recelve many daily and weekly newspapers and 

and have a reading-room in connection 
with their library. They pay a great deal of at- 
tention to music, having an orchestra of 25 members, 
and one of the finest brass bands in the State. 
The young women have three or four pianos, and 
any and every one having a natural ear for music 
is enoouraged to cultivate it to as great perfection 
as ible. Their theory on this point is, that the 
rel world bave made a great mistake for 
centuries in abandoning all the sweet barmopies, 
lo their new mansion-house they have a fine 
hall, fi in good style and taste, with gallery 
and stage. Their hall will acoommodate some six 
or eight handred people, and during the winter 
season they give free concerts, which are always 
largely patronised by the people of the 
country. The body of the hail is used for the meet- 
ings of the community, which are held every 
evening for about an hour, These weetings usually 
open by singing a hymn, but they have no set forms 
or ceremonies in their worship, Frequently their 
—— takes a business turn; at other times letters 
recei by individuals, aud which may be of 
general interest to the family, are read by some one 
selected for the purpose, and the meeting will per- 
haps close by a common confession of Christ and 
their trust in God. The meetings seem more like 
the Agape, or love feasts of the first century among 
the primitive Christians, than anything we have 
seen among ether branches of the Church, either 
Catholic or Protestant.“ 


THE FRENOH FLEET AT PORTSMOUTH. 


by the enclosure of a space 250 feet 

long by 25 feet in width, on the middle deck, was the 
banqueting-room. The Duke of Somerset and the 
other Lords of the Admiralty, with Lord Clarence 
„wers the representatives of the English nation, 

and the guests included, besides M. de Chasseloup 
Laubat, the French Minister of Marine, M. Dupuy 


+ | de Lolme, chief constructor of the French navy, and 


the principal French officers in command of the fleet 
at Spithesd. Among the English guests were Sir 
M, mour, Admiral Sir S. Dacres, Sir G. Buller, 
commander-in-chief of the south-western district, 
Captain Seccombe, Captain Hornby, Captain Herbert, 
— several other English naval officers in command 
of our fleet at Portemouth. On the following day 
M. de Chasseloup Laubat, with the French admiral 
and chief officers of the French fleet, visited the dock- 
yard and arsenal, and examined the plans for the 
extension of the dockyard, and afterwards proceeded 
to Southampton to inspect the Royal Victoria Military 
Hospital at Netley. 
In the evening a banquet, on a grander scale than 
that given on board the Duke of Wellington, was 
repared for the entertainment of the officers of the 


illuminated with oil lam 

various hues. At the uet the English and 
French guests were seated in alternate order. The 
speeches in which the various toaste were proposed 
and responded to were not only of the most friendly 
and cordial kind, but there was in them the addi- 
tional large-hearted generosity and enthusiasm of the 
sailor, The Duke of Somerset and Sir Michael 
Seymour on the one hand, and M. de Chasseloup 
Laubst and Vice-Admiral Bouét de Willaamez on 
the other, vied with each other in sounding the 
praises of their ellies. The Duke of Somerset, after 
thanking the French Minister of Marine and the 
officers of the French navy, &o., for the reception of 
the English fleet at Cherbourg and Brest, said :— 

I wish to tender the special thanks of the Admiralty 
to the French squadren in the River Plate. It will be 
in the recollection of all of you that wher the Bomba 
was barnt the officers and men of that vessel were left 
destitute, without clothing and in great distress ; but 
the officers of the French navy came forward, con- 
tributed their own clothing, and assisted them in every 
way. (Cheers.) They did, in fact, all they could to 
relieve the distress and mitigate the evil of that great 
disaster. When such events ocour, then, it is impossible 
that the people should not be friends together, and that 
* two nations should not bo bound together in friend- 
p. 

The French Minister, who spoke in his own tongue, 
said, in the course of his remarks :— 

Je remercie le noble Duc de Somerset de co qu'il 
vient de dire des soins que dans la Plata une de nos 
divisions a 6té6 assez heureuse pour donner aux marins 
du Bombay ; seulement les paroles sont trop flatteuses, 
ce que nous avons fait dans cette circonstance, chacun 
de vous le fait tous les jours, chacun de vous est prét a 
le faire sans cesse—car, permettez moi de vous le dire, 
moi qui n’ai pas l"honneur de porter une épaulette,—ce 
qu'il y a d’admirable chez homme de mer, ce qui le 

si haute dans l’estime des peuples, C'est le 
dévouement, cette abnégation qui méme au prix de sa 
vie Ventraine toujours A aider son semblable. Oh! 
c'est bien en cela que nos marines sont scours; ils sont 
scours aussi qu’elles vont acclamer le toast que de bien 
grand ceour je porte A votre, gracieuse Souveraine—to 
the Queen Victoria ! 

On Thursday morning the Dowager Queen of the 
Sandwich Islands, accompanied by Lady Franklin, 
left London by — train for Southampton, and 
left there in the Royal Mail steamer Rhone to visit 
the fleets at Spithead. The French admiral, on hear- 
ing of her approach, sent an invitation to her to come 
on board his vessel, the Solferino, where she was 
received with royal honours. On returning to the 
Rhone, where a dinner was spread ix the monster 
saloon for 6 considerable assemblage of guests, the 
chairman, after proposing the usual loyal toaste, 
together with that of the Emperor of the French, 
proposed that of Queen Emma; this toast was drunk 
with the most respectful applause. One of the 
Ministers of State of the Sandwich Islands returned 
thanks on bebalf of Queen Emma, and she returned 
to London forthwith. 

A more public entertainment and a ball followed, 
and on the forenoon of Saturday the French fleet 
weighed anchor, and arrived at Cherbourg the same 
evening. 


A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE PRESS AT THE NAVAL 
BALL AT PORTSMOUTH, 


Half-past nine was the hour mentioned on the 
card, but long before that hour carriages had arrived 
at the Royal Naval College within the dockyard, and 
stood there waiting for the doors to be opened, I 
think the people in charge might have stretched a 
point somewhat and opened a few minutes earlier, 
for when I arrived at twenty-five minutes past nine, 
there were about thirty ladies in evening dress, 
standiog sbivering’at the foot of the steps. The 
cloak-room inside was a great improvement on that 
at Cherbourg, which many will remember as little 
else than # chamber of horrors; my Lords of the 
Admiralty had provided that yon left your coat and 
hat and walked straight on to the anteroom anjoin- 
ing the ballroom. At the entrance, however, I 


looking out for the arrival of 
seemed -oollected and 


or 
Here is à little story which will illustrate the 
sharpness of Messieurs the Inspectors. One of the 
representatives of the press had received from the 
Admiralty an invitation to this ball, so worded as 
scarcely to conceal the insult it really bore. Several 
of his colleagues who had received similar invitations 
refased to go, prefering to write a description of the 
scene from imagination (which is not an impossible 
thing, if you keep to generalities). Butour corre- 
spondent, fearing the indignation of his readers, made 
a compromise by inviting an imaginary Mr. Smith to 
attend the ball, and by undertaking himself to per- 
sonate this Mr. Smith. A young gentleman stood 
at the ‘entrance-door to the ballreom. Mr. Smith,“ 
says the correspondent. “Mr. Smith,” repeats the 
young gentlemen to his colleague at the foot of the 
steps. “Mr. Smith” shouts out the usher to the 
whole room; whereupon the correspondent proceeds 
down the steps. ere an admiral and post-captains 
were stationed to receive their guests as they entered 
the bsllroom. The admiral and post-captain bowed 

y to Mr. Smith; Mr. Smith bowed 
to the admiral and post-captain, and passed on. 
Presently, however, up comes Ins Tanner to 
Mr. Correspondent, and says, Ah, Mr. Smith, how 
do you do? Is there anything I can do for you? ” 
Whereupon the whole story had to come out, and 
Mr. Inspector and Mr. Correspondent became friends. 
You see Mr. Smith had, for the second time dar- 
ing the week, been taken for a pickpocket; but 
these are little pleasantries which drop like hail 
from the outer ovat-of-armour of correspondentship. 
Mr. Tanner was good enough to explain to Mr. Smith 
how he goes to work in protecting a town from depre- 
dators ; and Mr. Smith authorises me to repeat the 
same. Your ordinary constable recognises an old 
thief in the street, and knows he has come on special 
business. He apprehends him, prefers some trumpery 
charge of pocket-picking, and proves previous convic- 
tion. This the thieves call “running them in.” They 
then most frequently get three months, which they 
calla “drag.” But your accomplished detective need 
not resort to such clumsy means. If he is called 
upon to protect the guests at such an assembly as 
this ball, he comes down to Portsmouth two days 
previously ; he walks about the town; singles out his 
thieves wherever theyare, and bid them leave within two 
hours for London. They obey him like children ; for 
they know if he again meets them they will suffer even 
more than “a drag.” On inquiry Mr. Smith learnt 
that a thieves’ code of honour is not an imaginary 
thing; that a detective who deals fairly by thieves is 
dealt fairly by in return; and that they never scek to 
harm one who swears against them only what is true, 


A general invitation had been given to the officers 
of the French fleet; and it soon became apparent 
that the belles of Portsmouth preferred foreign 
partners to all others. Here is auother little story, 
which will form a companion to the cigar story of my 
last letter. There was 2 at the Mayor’s ball 
the correspondent of a Belgian paper who ke 
English 4 French with n and admirable 
fluency. In his best English be went forward aod 
asked a young lady to dance. Sbe refused. He 
asked another; she also refused. This was some- 
what remarkable; for I can testify that the y 
geutle man danced well, was very good-looking, 
hed probably as much brains as any half dozen civic 
lordehips present. But presently he bethought him 
of the trae reason, and resolved to make 
experiment. He approached another young lady, 
and in the most wretchedly bad English, with a 
grammatical blunder at every second word, requested 
the honour of her hand, She was delighted ; she 
brought forth all the French at her command (which 
wasn't much) ; she talked to him, danced with him, 
and insisted upon introducing him to all her friends, 
who were equally eager to patronise the foreigner, 
until my poor friend was overwhelmed with partners 
and could scarcely get rid of them. I leave my 
readers to decide whether this circumstance was 
owing to the courtesy or to the vanity of the young 
ladies of Portsmouth. I incline myself to the former 
opinion.— Correspondent of the Star. 


THE HOLBORN AND RAMSGATE MURDERS. 

The adjourned inquiry into the cause of the deaths 
of Henry White, Thomas White, and Andrew White, 
the three children who were murdered at Starr's 
coffee-house, Red Lion-street, Holborn, on the 9th 
August, was held on tho 29th ult. in the board-room 
of the workhouse, Littio Gray's-inn-lane, before Dr. 
Hardwicke, deputy-coroner for Central Middlesex, and 
the jury empannelled on the former day. 

Dr. Lankester attended to state the result of an 
interview which he had had with the Under-Secretary 
of State for the Home Department on the subject of 
the removal of the accused from Ramsgate. His reply 
to Dr. Lankester’s application was, that it was impos- 
sible to bring Southey, alias F orwood, up to London, 
as he had been committed for trial at Ramegate. 
Evidence was then given by the constable who appre- 


should have stated, stood two gentlemen, who. hended Forwood at Ramsgate as to his identity with 
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he Southey who murdered the three children upon — 
whom the was now held; and by Mr. Bioxall, 

the chemist 


Holborn, to prove that be had pur- 
charced the poison there. When Dr. Lankester 
appealed to the jury to give their verdict, Mr. K. T. 
Smith, who appeared Southey, stated that he 
utterly 


the charge of murdering the three 
t 


evidence, 
he — * the perpetrator of the 
the guilty persons were not now at 
Dr. Lankester, however, knowing the nature 


ry Ernest Walter Southey, alias Stephen For- 
5 


THE PROTECTION OF INFANT LIFE 


The Seoretary of he London Female Preven- 
tive and Reformatory Institution bas forwarded a 
long communication addressed to the ‘‘ Heads of 
Famiilics in Ragland, Scotland, and Ireland.” We 
give insertion to the concluding portion of it. After 
examining the various remedies that have bees 
he says :— 

First, [ reeommend that the affiliation of children be 
a compulsory act on the part of its mother within three 
months of its birth, not merely for seouring support for 
the child, but more especially for the proper registration 
of the paternity of the child. The cost of this pro- 
ceeding should fn the first instance fall on the parish 


authorities in which the childis born, but be afterwards 


repaid by the putative 

sent to . Farther, every affiliated child be 

vay in the surname of its father. 

the law stands at 

nerting his children, and 

parish, is liable to be apprehended and committed to 

—— as “‘a rogue and a vagabond,” Apply this to the 

athers of illegitimate children. 

the consequences of 

obligatious to duty are alike in natural right, therefore 

lot equal offenders be punished by the same penalty. 
Any mother of an illegitimate child neglecting to give 

notice to the vestry clerk of the i 


the district in which the said child is born, within three 


orin default let him be 


— any married man de- 
eaving them chargeable to the 


or registrar of 


calendar months of its birth, should be liable to fine or 


imprisonment ; or any solicitor preparing or executing 
any agreement 
the care, support, or education of such child or children, 
er wise 
liable to fine, Now, I am quite prepared to find that 
my e tions are at best but impracticable when criti- 
cised by those better — 
the case than I am ‘hana 
importance to us one, therefore, 
should not allow a few difficalties to daunt 
rather quicken us in our endeavours to save human life, 
and so many young women from the crime of murder. 


between the parents of such children for 
than as the law prescribes, should likewise be 


uainted with the difficulties of 
subject is one of the greatest 
in which we 

bat should 


In remedy for this crime ; 
* 


in my j 
care, the trouble and ex pense of illegi 
their fathers as well as their moth 
very much to check the crime of infanticide, With 
the view of seeking further | tion for the pro- 
tection of and better care of illegitimate children, I 
propose that a memorial upon the subject be pre- 
sented to the Home Secretary as early as possible in the 
next session of Parliament, and that meanwhile an Asso- 
ciation be formed of all persons interested, in order to 
the collection of evidence, diffusion of information, and 
exciting the public mind upon this painfully interesting 
subject. Is be glad to receive suggestions in writing 
from any part of the United Kingdom, also to receive 
the names of persons desirous of becoming members of 
this association ; and to work the association with vigour 
essential to success, some money will be required; to 
meet this, I therefore ask for contributions of five 
shillings and upwards. Ik at all successful, I will form 
a special and responsible committee to carry out the 
objects of the association; and also show, through a 
treasurer duly appointed, the receipts and expenditure. 
2 imperfect service will be given entirely gratui- 


I am, your obedient servant 
E. W. THOMAS, Seo, 


London Female Preventive and Reformatory Institution. 
Office, 200, Euston-road, N. W. 


— — - — — 


RAILWAY ACOIDENTS. 


Railway accidents have, as usual, come in a bateh. 
On Wednesday evening last a collision took place 
between a Midland excursion and a Great Northern 
coal train on the line of the Great Northern Railway, 
at Colney Hatch station, which turns out upon 
inquiry to have been much more serious in its conse- 
quences, so far as injury to passengers is concerned, 
than was at first anticipated, the number of injured 

ers being between fifty and sixty. Many of 
these were able to proceed to town after the calamity, 
and on reaching Ki s-cross either went direct to 
their homes in cabs and other conveyances, or put uP 
at adjacent hotels, The medical gentlemen report 


the cases to be ye 1 favourably, and there is 
none at present in which a result is anticipated. 
The traffic of the line was entirely stopped for some 
hours, and it was not till Thursday morning it could 
be resumed. 

Late on Saturday night a sorious railway collision 
ha d on the London and North-Western Railway 
at Wolverhampton. The train which leaves Liverpool 
at 6°30 p.m. is timed to reach Wolverhampton on its 
way to Birmingham at 10°5. On Saturday night it 
was fifteen minutes late; but later still was a train 
due over the Grand Junction from Walsall to Wol- 
verhampton. At about 10°25 the Liverpool train, 
consisting of some eight or ten wagons, was at the 
platform on the north end of the Queen-street station 
and the tickets were being collected, when the Walsall 
train came up at a pace, and ran into the 


ment, it is this—equalize the shame, the 
timate children on 
and you will do 
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LATXST CONTINENTAL NEWS: 

The Emperor and the Empress of the Frenoh will 
leave this evening for Biarritz. On the 9th inst., they 
will pass the night at San Sebastian, where they will 
＋ King and Queen of Spain. 

latter will pay a return visit to the Emperor 
— 


at Biarrits on the 11th inst. 
avigation Treaty between 


d 
Prussia was signed IN eal toe oon 
Bismark, at Gastein, on the 16th of August, 


The statement of some Vienna journals that the 


Galician Diet would not be convoked until next year 
is unfounded. Accorning to reliable authority the 


The crime is the same, | Diets for the provinces on this side the Leithe will 
desertion are similar, and the assemble about the middle of November, or, at latest, 
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cattle as may fall with 
politan district, and for the 
toriams for the separation 

affected. was a numerous) 
part of the members. 


The Lord cle ase — 
that no body of geatomen have 

ves more energiteally or more praise i 
hed the Markets’ Committes. He — 
there was scarcely a single officer Corporati 
in London during the past month, and in his —— 
A ht not to exist at 
— haar J A5 — cattle p 

ropolis, an uired attention advi 
Mr. Gibbins, the cbairman of tho Marke 
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said, 


of opinion 
contribute the sum of 1, 0001. 
sating the owners of such cattle 


the beginning of Deeembor. The presence in this | *Tected 


| capital of Herr von Schaeffer, director of the Austrian 
Consulate in London, is said to be connected with bis 
approsching elevation to s prominent post in the 

inistry of Commerce. Herr von Halbhuber will 
not remain in Holstein as coadjutor of Marshal von 
Gablenz. The former's mission in Holstein will be 
at an end as soon as the latter has entered upon his 
functions. 


THE NEW PORTUGUESE MINISTRY. 
Lisson, Sept. 4. 

The following isthe definite organisation of the 
new Ministry 

Senhor Aguiar, President of the Uouncil and 
Minister of the Interior. 

Count Castro, Minister of Foreign Affaire and 
Public Works. 

Senhor Fontes, Minister of Finance. 

Count Torres Novas, Minister of War. 

Viscount Praia Grande, Minister of Marine. 

Senhor Bargona Freitas, Minister of Justice. 

The Portuguese Chambers will shortly be pro- 
r ogued. 


AMERICA, 
QuEEnsrownN, Sept. 5. 
The extra Inman steamer, City of Cork, from New 
York on the 24th ult., arrived here at 5a,m. to-day. 
She landed 54 passengers, and proceeded at 5°30 a.m. 
for Liverpool. 


f 


THE OALCUTTA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIA 
MAILS, 


The Pevinsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company have recelved the pong bay om i— 
„Sun, Sept. 5, 
‘* The Bengal, with the above mails, arrived here 
at 11 a.m. to-day.” 


THE VISIT OF THE FRENCH FLEET TO 
PORTSMOUTH, 


The comments in the French press on the recent 
JSétes at Portsmouth are in equally warm and lauda- 
tory terms with our own. The correspondent of 
the France, speaking of the banquet on board the 
Dake of Wellington, says :— 


The table was royally served, the second battery had 
been transformed into an elegant banqueting-room. 
The bill of fare was French, and completely refuted the 
bad culinary reputation that has been assigned to our 
neighbours. On board the English ships, which had 
divided our officers among them, toasts were drunk to 
the Emperor, the Queen, and to the health of the two 
nations. The utmost gaiety never ceased to prevail. 
There is no sort of courtesy and attention (gracieuseté) 
that has not been shown to our officers. Scarcely had 
ror A arrived when they received the most pressing invi- 
tations from the secretaries of the Albert Yaebt Club 
aol of the Prince of Wales's Club, and all houses were 
spontancously opened to them. Moro than 200,000 


visitors from all of England thronged the narrow 
streets of the three towns that compose Portsmouth. 
And the people shout, applaud, manifest their 5A 
an ex pansiveness and a which have nothing British. 
Everywhere the French floats beside that of Eng- 
land, Our officers and cannot take a step alone. 


They are surrounded, ed, carried off. They 
+ see everything, accept everything. 

writer proceeds to speak in the most admiring 
terms of the Royal Sailors’ Home, and mentions 
another fncident which we do not recollect to have 
seen noticed by the Euglish papers :— 
not wanting at tho festival ; this 


Proselytism was 
a ee ee ee 
evangelical, and Methodist societies on which 
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Lo the course of a long and interesting he said 

+ It 4. D 8 last night, out of 
, cows in the m ist riot, 

2.000 had been killed in 


Appearance among them 
The cost of the 2,000 cows 
was some 30,0001, or 40,000/. Shed after 
being now shut up, and men and women who 
to be affluent one day were 
ruin, An illustration of this 
day last week a cow at 
healthy cows. On W y three of 
found dead. On Thursday 42 
the market. Of these 42, th 
of the disease, and then the whole of these 49 


70 
them 


the man was absolutely out of 
70 beasts he had not one left. 


After a great deal of di 


Tas Carrives IN Asyssinia.—Forgion Orrice, 
Supt. 5.—Information hast his daybeen received at the 
eg gk Mr. 18 i arrived at Saez, 

to Moajesty’s Agent and 
Consul-General in that Consul Cameron 
been released. No 42215 roooei ved. — 


MARKE-LANE--THIS DAY. 


The supply of English wheat on sale at Mark-lane, to day, 
was moderate. 


sold heavily, at from 36s. to 484. per quarter’ For old wheats, 
the trade was in a sluggish state, at Monday's decline. ,There 
was a fair supply of ford@iga wheat on sale. The demand for 
all descriptions ruled heavy, and the descriptions ruled heavy 
and the quotations were 18. to . per quarter beneath the 
late highest point. Floating cargoes of wheat sold slowly, at 
Monday's rates. Spring corn, afloat, was firm in prices. The 
market was scantily supplied with barley, in Which sales pro- 
gressed slowly at late rates, The trade for malt was Grm, at 
fall currencies, Oats were in fair supply, and steady request 
at quite previous rates. Beans and peas—the supplies of 
which were limited—moved of slowly at late prices, There 
was a fair demand for flour at previous quotations, 


ARRIVALS THIS WEEK, 


Wheat. Barley. Malt, Oats Flour, 
English and Bootch 090 50 360 90 150 
Lrish 6% „„ „5 — — — — —— 
Foreign 12,020 6,860 — 41,180 — 


ve (Pa.) Post, — one 


dent says the Seli 
of our churches on Sanday, which caused consider- 
able tittering t the congregation. While 


tho mivister was in 


midst of his sermon, a little 
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The Terms for Advertising in Taz Nosconrosmist are as 


Liows :— 
Onelime. . «; a: 28 A Shilling, 
Bach additional Lins „ Herpes. 

There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 
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TO COKRESBPON DENTS. 
**Congregationalist.”— We must decline entering 
into the subject of your letter. 


Che Nonconkarmist. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1865. 
— — 


— 


SUMMARY. 


Tus second summer of 1865 has once more 
disappointed the “ farmers’ friends.” A cloud- 
leas sky, in which the sun at mid-day has shone 
as though we had had no month of July, and in 
which the moon at night has given a brightness 
which must equal that which the inhabitants of Sa- 
turn are said to enjoy, has been eminently favour- 
able to ripening aud gathering in the fruits of the 
earth. Since the first Eoglish farmer was born 
a prediction of a bad harvest has appeared. 
about the month of June every year. The 
weather has been too dry or too hot, or both 

ther, or at the wrong time, or something, 

there will be “a bad harvest.” And, nino- 
teen summers out of twenty, the earth which is 
allowed no real rest of a single year, still gives 
willingly and plentifully of her abundance. So 
it is year. Tho wheat crop, we are now 
told, will, although unequal, be a fair average 
one; oats are not bad ; barley is not amiss ; hops 
are in the most flourishing condition, and pota- 
toes have shown as yet no general tendency to 
disease. The harvesting operations are now 
completed up to Yorkshire, and — com- 
pleted still further north. Their general result 
ws cheering and encouraging. The rise in the 
price of wheat has already stopped, and another 
week will probably show that the bakers have 
been rather precipitate in raising the price of 
bread. Whatever else may fail us this winter, 
we now seem to be secure of a plentiful supply 
of bread at a price not materially above that of the 
last few years. 

Further investigations and more cautious 
conclusions have also somewhat abated the 
panic concerning the cattle disease. Two or 

weeks since alarmist letters were written 

to the daily newspapers describiog the great 
mortality of beasta in London. There was the 
greatest exaggeration and, frequently, invention 
in statements then made, and in all probability 
the disease was never half as bad as it was stated 
to be. We now hear much less of its preva- 
Jence in the metropolis, although Earl Gran- 
ville’s letter in the Times of this morning is a 
serious one, but it is breaking out in 
small country districts, in some of which 
it is said to be making shocking ravages.” On 
articular farms this is no do ibt the case, but 
in this as in all similar matters the worst thing 
to do is to get prnic-stricken. A panic with re- 
spect to the | @ lthiness of our food-animals 
ways takes one certain form—a rapid rise 
in the price of meat. It will be found, on exa- 
mination, that the butchers charge so much on 
account of actual soarcity aud double as much 
as that on account of panic. Hence it will be 
noticed—a fact to which we wish to direct espe. 
cial attention—that while the wholesale price of 
meat has risen scarcely twenty per cent. in the 
last ten years, the retail price has risen nearly 
| per cent. in the last »x months. John 
Bull pays heavily for his nervous constitution. 
We are happy to «now that, taking the whole 
kingdom together, the cattle disease does not 
seem to be spreading fast, and we hope that 


le will believe this fact as soon as they can. 
ee Finance Accounts of the Board of Trade 
show an apparent decrease in our exports. The 
decrease amc uats to more than four millions on 


— ee — | 


the seven months of the year. There has also 
been a decrease in the import trade. It is said 
the reductions 


cotton is adduced as an illue- 


year, 
this, but cotton is an 
al be Living at the height of rit 4 
ways , an 
that the fever-heat of commercial succes is not 
i ition i 


Peace festivities at Portsmouth ha 
pa away without ruffling either the 
nglishman’s pride or the 8 vanity. 
We are, proverbially, an awkward people in 
giving expression to our feelings, and 22 
oing, on either a grand or a small scale, sen- 
things. But at Portsmouth we were 
superior to ourselves, if, that is to say, those 
whom we now delight to call—and do so without 
stammering or blushing—our friends and neigh- 
bours, are to be believed. Thus one Frenchman 
writes from Portsmouth: —“ This is not Porte- 
mouth, this is Paris; and these are Frenchmen, 


illiant exhibition of our 1 feelings. 
They have done credit to us all, and made our 
name a praise in the land, 

The meeting of Confederate bondholders on 
Monday must have been a very disheartenin 
one to those who, a few months ago, atill hel 
on in hope and prophesied in confidence respect- 
ing Southern prospects. It was conspicuous 
from the absence of several persons who ought 
to have been present, and notably amongst these 
the editors and City Article writers of the Times 
and the Daily T ph, who backed the loan 
almost to the last with most suspicious fervour. 
Neither of these journals will now condescend 
to bestow even one leading article to assuage the 
mortification of those whom they assis‘ed to 
delude. The o bondholders also were absent, 
ashamed to let it be known that they had been 
befooled. The course taken by the meeting can 
—1 bo — — — talk about the 

ity of the loan, and about making a repre- 
— to Mr. Seward, and a — on 
the United States Government, was the 
talk of men made half mad by shame 
and anger. Why don’t ple keep them- 
selves from being laughing stocks? Is it 
possible that any man with a in of 
sense, after having been the dupes of their own 
rapacity, are now going to be the dupes of the 
agents and lawyers who are working the last of 
this loan? But perhaps, it is considered that a 
Confederate bondholder is such simple game as 
ia not to bo met with every day. 


The Austrian and Prussian situation is becom- 
ing more and more clear. Without committing 
ourselves to all that has been stated concerning 
the ‘‘ secret clauses” of the recent treaty between 
Prussia and Austria, or to a belief in the inten- 
tions ascribed to the latter Power, by Mr. 
Reuter, of annexing the Ionian Islands, we may 
conclude that nothing ig too bad for either Power 
to attempt. The King of Prussia will to-morrow 
meet our own Queen, but it is not 
sible, in the condition of things, that her Majesty 
should exercise any great moral influence over 
such aman. The Prussian Kings, like the Aus- 
trian Emperors, and the Popes, have never been 
susceptible to such influence. They can be 
governed by two forces only—fear and cupidity. 
It is not at all impossible that, in the course of a 
few years, they may be thoroughly subjected to 
the wholesome action of the first of these 
powers. 


Other foreign matters are of little moment. | 


The Danish Rigsraad will evidently not have a 
very pleasant time. ‘The address of the miuorit 

of thirty-five on the amendment of the Consti- 
tution forebodes serious divisions of opinion, 
while the tone of the address and the raking up 
of the disastrous war show the existence of bad 
and bitter feeling towards the King and his 
advisers. Is it possible that Spain is in a — 
financial position, and that she will really have 
a balance in hand, after meeting “all” her 
current obligations? So it is said; but does 
“all” ioclude the unfortunate English bond- 
holders—the fathers, that is to say, of the men 
who invested in the Cotton Loan? It is to be 
hoped that good political will flow from such 
good fioancial characteriatics, and it is to be 
* 1 that they will, ‘or the unfortunate are 
always immorally dispcssd. If the Emperor 


Napoleon in his proposed interview, next Satur- 


day, with the Queen, will advise her Majesty to 
call Espartero to her councils, Europe might see 


— ——— 


the renovation of Spain. The cholera still hangs 


on her shores, we may thankfully say, 
Dee 


Notwithstanding many temptations, President 
Johnson — course of the 
restored Soathern States by civil power only. If 
he should succeed in ing order by this 
means, he will falsify another set of predictions 

the American war. But success is 
certainly following his footateps. Mississippi 
and South Carolina are the exceptions. 
Louisiana will be kept quiet by the return of 
her trade, which is already said to be very 
active. The President, unlike Mr. Lin- 
coln, is a man of few words, and such 
as he may utter do not find their way into 
the journals as quickly as did those of his 
predecessor. He is stated, however, to have 
recently said that the local civil ts 
have been established to prove the spirit of the 
States. If they show a tion to return to 
rebellion they will have a mili government. 
At present they are allowed a almost 
equal to license. We know enough of ident 
Johnson’s character to be sure that, if they com- 
pel him again to resort to force they will hove 
the hardest measure dealt to them that they 
have yet experienced. 


THE GASTEIN CONVENTION, 
WE are about to comment very briefly upon an 


arrangement between two re owers, 
which is very justly regarded by public opinion, 
both at home and a rend, on cupola the modern 
— — device — f —— ce of power,” and 
as illustrating, as vividly per as an 
of history can exhibit, au — swindle un- 
blushingly perpetrated in high places. We have 
not a word of apology for the crime of which the 
Gastein Convention is the provisional outcome. 
It is too well known to need repetition that Ger- 
many discovered a ground of quarrel against 
Denmark, in the pretext that by some ancient 
diplomatic instrument, the Duchy of Schleswig 
had been made one and indivisible with the 
Duchy of Holstein, and that the Court and Legis- 
lature of Denmark had committed an unpardon- 
able offence in treating Schleswig as though ita 
litical condition were separable from that of 
olstein, which formed a part of the German Con- 
federation. For this offence the Diet had alread 
decreed Federal occupation of the last-nam 
duchy when the King of Denmark died, and the 
present monarch, in virtue of a treaty signed b 
all the great European Powers in recognition o 
his claims, became King of Denmark and Duke 
of Holstein, Lauenburg, and Schleswig. On 
pretence that this Treaty of 1852 was never for- 
mally aseented'to by the Diet, although it was 
separately signed by its leading members (Aur- 
tria and Prussia included), the Diet espoused the 
claim of the Duke of Augustenberg to rule over 
the Duchies of Holstein and Schleswig, which the 
Treaty of 1852 had extinguished with the assent 
—well-paid for in hard cash—of his father, and 
hastened to occupy Holstein in order to give the 
inhabitauts full liberty to agitate for Augasten- 
burg. In point of fact, the Federal Diet rashly 
moved in opposition to a European en t to 
which Austria and Prussia were — — and, in 
its indiscreet zeal for German interests, was 
dragging the two Great Powers into a mess, 
Austria and Prussia, therefore, thought fit to 
themselves with the execution of the 
Federal decrees, to supersede the force of the 
Bund, to enter Holstein, to invade Schleswig, to 
seize upon Jutland as a material guarantee, to 
maintain, in conference with the other contract- 
ing Powers, the rights of populations, the inva- 
lidity of the London Treaty, and, by stron 
implication at least, the hereditary claim 
Augustenburg to the sovereiguty of the Duchies. 
Denmark unfortunately was obstinate, and was 
driven, at last, by overwhelming force, to 
purchase peace by much larger cessions than 
were originally demanded of her. Austria and 
Prussia wrested from Denmark the whole or 
nearly the whole of the three Duchies, and had 
them conveyed by treaty, not to Germany, 
in whose name they had acted, but to 
themselves. Having gained ion under 
one set of pretences, they retain it and 
divide the s under another. They insist 
upon the va idity of the King of Denmark’s 
claims, which they had formerly resisted, 
because it is in his cession of them that they 
find their own title. They divide Schleswig 
and Holstein, which they bad declared to be 
indivisible, and while Prussia takes the one 
Austria takes the other. They refused to con- 
sult the wishes of the populations, for which 
they had once contended, because the people 
are plainly on the side of Augustenburg. Aus 
tria and Prussia firat rob — in the 
name of Germany, then choused Germany as 
well as the people of the Duchies, and now by 
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to be 
a provisional arrangement, 

dae and appropriates to herself the lion's 
ahare of the spoil. Falsehood, duplicity, bully- 
ing, and be have 1 
„ le from uning to end, an ing 
Christian is the only Sovereign who has come out 
of it with honour. . 

All this is unquestionably revolting enough, 
and indicates pretty clearly how little the 
morality, how little the honour, of courts is to 
be relied on, in matters in which their own 
fancied interests are involved. And as Austria 
and Prussia have herein copied the examples set 
them by France and Russia, it ie quite possible 
that the process may become fashionable, and 
that weak States will be one by one swallowed 
up by great ones. This comes, argues one of our 
contemporaries, from a selfish carrying out of 
the doctrine of non- interveution —of laissez-faire 
on an international scale. The “balance of 
power” is gone, or fast going, and there being 
none to vindicate Europeau law in the last 
resort, each of the great Continental Powers 
does what 1s desirable in his own eyes. 

By European law is meant, of course, the 
treaties of 1815—those mainly, but not exclu- 
sively. But what will mankind gain by the 
maintenance of them at the cost of a general war f 
They are mostly of a highly artificial character. 
They were not arrau with the slightest 
regard to the predilectious of the inhabitants of 
the countries 144 They are essen- 
tially dynastic in their aims, and even as such, 
lapse of time and the progress of events have 
made them obsolete. Sovereigns and Govern- 
ments may play uuworthy parts towards one 
another. Baal, 2 * * process of time 
disappear, and the map of Europe may, to a 

. be remodelled on the basia of 
nationalities. Much political villany may be 
concerned in bringing about this issue—villany, 
however, for which the rulers, not the peoples, 
will be chiefly responsible. Bat why should we 
uphold this artificial system as though it were 
inseparable from the progress of civilisation, aad 
the true p ity of national communities? 
Why, especially, should we essay to do it at the 
certain expense in blood and treasure of our 
own people, and with a very uncertain prospect of 

ning our end afterall? Prussia, for example, 
— ok Denmark, will in future rule over a 
mixed population of Germans and Danes in 
Schleswig, and an unmixed but small German- 
population in Lauenberg. What then? 
eend may have been compassed by the most 
flagitious means, but how are all the great 
roblems which involve the elevation of 
umanit y affected by it in comparison with the 
new difficulties with which they would be 
environed by a European war? 

The press is too much in the habit of talking 
about dynastic claimsand rights, as though they 
were founded in immutable moral principles. 
For our part, we hope our posterity will see 
much more fittiug and convenient organisations 
of civilised men than those which place them at 
the political mercy of a few t houses, be they 
* or Romanoffs, Hapsburgs or Hohen- 
zollerns. We do not wish for any violent inter- 
ference with the arrangement as it now existe— 
but, assuredly, we see no suflicient reason for 
risking war in order to maintain it. We know 
the doctrine of non-iuterveution is condemned by 
some as selfish. We will not stay to contest 
what nevertheless we deny—but we may observe 
that even selfishness when it acts wisely is a 
better friend to maukind than sentiment and 
romauce when they take no account of conse- 
quences, We rejoice that Europe allows Austria 
and Prussia to play out their game of mingled 
audacity aud duplicity, since it eutails very little 
additional suffering upou the populations chiefly 
concerned. We believe that it rightly decided 
when it decided uot to stop their iniquitous game 
by an appeal to the sword. We anticipate that 
both these Powers are effectually working out 
their own doom more surely in cousequence of 
being let alone to make a parade of their lawless- 
ness, and we are certain that the populations are 
better as they are than they would have been at 
the close of a general war iu their behalf. 


PROVINCIAL EXHIBITIONS OF ART 


, AND INDUSTRY. 

Tue late Prince Consort’s original idea of an 
international exhibition of works of art and in- 
d has not, at any rate, proved a sterile one. 
The first embodiment of it in 1851 was so impres- 
sive and so successful, and its power to stimulate 
mechanical invention, to improve manufacturing 
processes, and to educate and thereby refine the 
public taste, was so remarkable, that the example 
has not only been subsequently repeated in this 
country, but has excited imitation and emulation 
on the part of several foreign States. The good | 


seed, however, seems to have found its most con- 


nial soil in — We have seen it repro- 
duced in a modified form by the working-men in 
— — — a — ro it is — 
going the roun neces. e opening 
of the Wakefield Exhibition on 4 last, 
as being the latest instance, aud, perhaps, one of 
the best, of these local competitive collections, 
invites, and in these dull times, will be sure to 
command, the careful notice of the public press. 
It has been hinted that industrial and art 
exhibitions are being overdone. If, however, 
they fairly and bond fide pay their own expenses, 
we can discover no valid ground for the 
We are v apt to imagine that the 
majority of the visitors in each case have been 
visitors likewise in all former cases, and that too 
frequent repetition must bave dulled their sense of 
enjoyment, even if it have not diminished their 
capacity of improvement. We suspect, however, 
that even with regard to the metropolis this isa 
mistake. There are, probably, thousands upon 
thousands of the closely-packed population of 
London and its suburbs to whom a collective 
display of objects designed to illustrate art- 
industry and indastrial art—for the two stages 
of the same radical growth may be distinguished 
—was, until very recently, and is even now, a 
novelty. We are afraid that the management of 
sach displays by the working-classes, as such, 
has not so far larised the idea as to bring it 
under the of all who —> pleased 
and profited by it. But however may be as 
it reepects the metropolis, we are sure the 
provinces cannot have been surfeited with these 
— means of enjoyment and improvement. 

oan immense proportion of the people of the work- 
ing class inthe West Riding, for instance, such au 
exhibition as that opened last week at Wakefield 
must be almost as great a novelty asif the concep- 
tion had originated ouly a month or two since. To 
very few of them, comparatively speaking, will 
it be a repetition of what has already grown 
stale. The general features may be everywhere 
the same, but the spectators are different. Nay, 
in many cases, the same articles may be — 1 

in exhibited ; but then most of the visitors 

will look upon them for the first time. If, as we 
believe, these spectacles have a refining and ele- 
vating tendency, 7 should they not be got up 
in every part of the country? A _ first-rate 
miniature, say, or an exquisite jewel, loses none 
of its interest by being passed from hand to 
hand through a large assembly, nor do exhibi- 
tions of art-industry lose aught of their at- 


tractiveness by adapting themselves to local 
con venience. 


Class exhibitions have unquestionably had a 
temporary use. They have served a very good 
purpose in London, and may still do so. They 
may have been indispensable for the awakening 
of a taste for artistic excellence among the 
myriads of obscure handicraftsmen in London. 
Asa beginning, nothing, perhaps, was better 
fitted to elicit interest and inspire self-reliance 
among “the hands” of metropolitan indastry, 
than district working men’s exhibitions. — 
were worthy of, and they have happily received, 
distinguished encouragement ; but they are not 
the proper type of the idea, nor, we trust, will it 
be found necessary to repeat them in the 
vinces. Iu bringing together a collection of 
objects suitable for an effective display of human 
ingenuity, skill, or taste, any observance of class 
distinctions necessarily limits and impoverishes 
the area of illustration. It is very well and very 
useful that the more comfortable classes of societ 
should become acquainted with the best handi- 
works turned out by the classes whose social 
station is below their own. But, after all, the 
chief recommendation of any attempt to bring 
the work of ove man under the notice of others 
must be sought in its fitness, not to gratify 
curiosity nor to excite passing admiration, far 
less to nourish self-conceit in the workman, but 
to popularise the very best models iu every 
department. These are commonly in the pos- 
session of the wealthy, and where the coutribu- 
tion of articles is restricted to one class only, 
these are generally“ conspicuous by their a 
sence.’ Now, a provincial exhibition should 
represent all that is most excellent in every 
department, quite irrespectively of the social 
condition of either artists or owners, and work- 
ing men’s industrial exhibitions do not, strictly 
speaking. fulfil this condition. 

We are glad to lk arn that the Wakefield Exhi- 
bition is a collection of articles towards which all 
classes of exhibitors have freely contributed— 
county magnates, manufacturing firms, artisans, 
and even children. And, of course, it will be 
visited by all classes without distinction. We 
are not quite sure that the opening ceremonial 
fairly represeuted this combination of rank, 
wealth, and labour. The speaking was admirable 
in its way, but perhaps a little too patronising, 
and, on the part of the Archbishop of York, a 
trifle too preachy. It is difficult, we are aware, 


to arrange for a fair representation of each of the 


— | 


uspi 
what there may be of the expenses in- 
— 2 covered by the income. We trust 


the experiment will, to this extent at turn 
out a paying one. If so, we can hardly — 


THE EPIDEMIC OF DEPRAVITY. 


Tux unknown physical laws, the o n of 
which has become visible in the —ä—— in 
England, and the cholera in the basin of the Medi- 
terranean, are not at all more deeply shrouded in 
mystery, nor more inscrutable to scientific inves- 
tigation than the moral laws which at certain 
intervals make their presence cognizable by an 
unusual prevalence of great crimes. Facts, we 
think, not only of the ut, but of past times, 


forcibly suggest that there is an bet ween 
the movements of corporeal and moral 
Human depravity has its terrible ou 


— one to infer that in addition to 
as sporadic wickedness, 
to crime which 


form of au epidemic. It cannot be 
mere sympathy. It is not accounted for by 
imitation. It has no power except over natures 
already auaceptible on account of previous irre- 
gularities. It seems to be almost simultaneous 
iu its action, showing itself at nearly the same 
moment in localities widely different iu their 
s ecial characteristics, aud almost entirely sepa- 
rated from each other. To speculative me ho if 


not to sober judgments, it appears as if a wave of 
hidden influences rolled over the community, 
pe he its passage the worst ons of un- 
(lisciplined human nature, 

it hideous clusters of ex 


over us just now; but 
whether it has attained its maximum height 
future experience only can decide. 

The hypothesis may be rejected as fanciful ; 
the facts to which it relates are numerous and 
notorious enough to * Hs their 


Assuming, however, that there is in 
the hypothesis—that depravity, as well as die- 


ease, takes at times an epidemic form, and that 
there is 8 cause to which, if we were 
sufficiently ed in the knowledge of moral 
government, these exceptional outbreaks might be 
traced, we wish to offer a few remarks of a 
tical bearing naturally suggested by the subject. 
We venture to question. in the first place, 
whether the general moral health of the com- 
munity can up to the ordiuary mark while 
these abnormal outbreaks of are in the 
course of occurrence. They surely indicate a 
condition of moral atmosphere—a prevalence of 
thought, sentiment, taste, and habit throughout 
society—extremely depressing in its action upon 
moral vitality, and deteriorating in its effect upon 
all the common safeguards of virtue. They could 
hardly take place as they have done lately unless 
social obligations had for a considerable 
stretch of previous time allowed to fall into 
unusual neglect. We submit that in our e 
ursuit of external civilisation we have greatly 
ost sight of what has been due to the helpless 
elasses — that public convenience has u 
ushed to an extent which has driven the poor 
| to such close contact one with another as to 
render common decency, mutual respect, and the 
development of conservative social habits among 
thema matter of sheer impossibility—that, under 
such unfavourable conditions, it cannot be matter 
of surprise if the sanctions of morality have 
largely given way, and that there is generated 
by au overpressure of dispiriting and humiliating 
circumstances a recklessness of soul which falls 
an easy prey to hovering temptations, In town 
and country alike we have compelled a large pro- 
portion of our population to live as brutes, and 
we are not entitled to affect astonishment that a 
brutal nature is the result. We may add, that 
the comparative unconcern with which the classes 
above them regard these facts, and the ease with 
which they conventionally assent to their con- 
tinuance, after have been repeatedly brought 
under notice, go far to relax their own moral 
tone, and to pollute their own purity of senti- 
ment, 


But, we wish to remark, on the other hand, 


that epidemical outbreaks of fearful crimes, 
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whether of violence or of fraud, ought not to be 
set down to a universal depravation of national 
morals, It often —— that philanthropy is 
never more self-sacrificiug, rel never more 
on and zealous than when the face of 

is disfigured by the unsightliest blotches 

as during a period of sickness, those who 
have not yet succumbed to poses influences, 
use every means within their reach to uire 
as vigorous a state of health as possible, are 
successful in their effort. The truth is, we have 
for a long time past been ignorant of the indis- 

prerequisites of healthy moral life on a 
pular scale. We have relied too much upon 
and severity of regimen, and 
have ignored the truth that there are some con- 
ditions of social on which will dread 
— e they pte A typhus. hw 
re is to be sought to our whole 
— those laws which can never be violated 
with impanity, in rendering their homes less in- 
less crowded, less obnoxious to 
ts and sounds, less calculated to 


vitiating 
drive their tes to the factitious excitement 
of inebriety. Until this has been done with a 
will, we may expect a certain class of our popu- 
lation to become increasingly subject to the 
infection of extraordinary crimes. 


These outbreaks, too, which make us blush for 

I cer entirely cure of our 

national and self-conceit, might at 

least teach us charity. It is just when we have 
dread being 


misin by 
and set down as an rably 


ferocious people, that a portion of our is 
e horror at the abounding iniquity of 
the Uni that we are 


States, and thankin 
not as others are. In the wallet before us we 
t the faults of our cousins across the water. 
e wallet behind us we put our own. Strange 
that public opinion does not frown these 
ridiculous airs of self-satisfied egotism out of 
countenance! Jonathan, however, is Repub- 
lican—that fact explains everything—to his ill- 
natured censors, the cause of his wickedness, and 
to the rest of the world the cause of his censors’ 


severity. 


GOSSIP. 


Oaustio little feminine tongues in conclave over the 
tea-table have not the exclusive prerogative of gossip. 
Nor is it to be heard only where idlers, whose business 
is “to tell or hear some now thing,” congregate—at 
village smithies where the babble of old cronies rings 
changes with hammer-strokes, or in dingy city barbers’ 
shops where the rumours of the town are discussed 
in stately dignity by the swaddled sitters for a “ morn- 
ing shave.” Gossip is enjoyed by others than these. 


regard it in the better light. 
Do we not sll—unless miserable misanthropes or 


of a cosy parlour of a winter's night, when the fire 
gleams with cheerful flicker, and curtains are drawn, 
and casy-chairs are wheeled forwards, and a wife 
nestles near, and a friend beams out half in light and 


dreamy, sauntering 
walk in summer twilight, when fancies fall from us 
like the vagrant petals of blown flowers that flost 
through a few idle circles to the ground, and our talk 
of books and men is as wanton as the light breath of 
the laughing breeze, and possibly as healthful. For 
the hard strain with which we follow the great pur- 
poses of life cannot be always maintained. We neal 
relaxation—unbending of the bow, loosening of the 
reins, or, spent with sheer effort, we should none of us 
make our marks. And not only to recruit tired-out 
bodies and jaded minds are these pleasant hours of 
gossip serviceable. They have a positive influence in 

our mental and spiritual growth. In the 
association of minds when wearing their négligé habit, 
and allowing all their turns and lines to be exposed by 
tho careless folds of a word—drapery woven out of 
party-coloured thoughts—there is had a vision of the 
inmost recesses of the human soul that can be had 
under no other circumstances. And how often at 
such moments, when we recognise in frank confessions 
of thought oorrespondencies to our own experiences, 
do we feel lifted out of the prejudices of creed and 
party by the kiuship of “a touch of nature.” In such 
gossip, too, ideas but half formed are uttered, and 
from our friend escape equally crude conceptions ; the 
partial thoughts ophere and take clearor outlines, and 


we obtain, it may be, a bright and pleasant fancy, ora 
grave and earnest reflection. We could not broach 
these half-ideas in books, nor in grave discourse: we 
can in gossip. But we fear we shall grow obscure as 
well as dull if we dwell any further upon these more 
subtle phases of our subject. 

Conversation is good in any form, for in no sense is 
it well that man should live alone. And in that of 
cultured minds, ranging over a wide surface, touching 
like a sea-bird’s wing the crest of many a wave, there 
is much as profitable as delightful. If the observations 
on men are not spleenish we shall have our perception 
of character quickened. If the talk of books is by 
those who follow Bacon’s advice as to their digestion, 
we shall have 4 keener edge put upon our sense of the 
graceful in language and the wise in thought. If the 
witticism that stirs a laugh be a pure and true play of 
fanoy, the story that silences us with its interest ap- 
peal to some genuine feeling of our nature, we shall be 
all the better for having forgotten “the cares that 
infest the day in mirth, or in emotions roused by the 
fate of others. The more of such conversation, the 
less shall we be soured with crabbedness or rendered 
unenvisbly peculiar by crotchets. 

We naturally think of men of letters, at case in their 
chosen haunts, as indulging in the most brilliant and 
wisest gossip. We would have been condemned to 
the fate of the Wandering Jew if we could bave taken 
service as a drawer in that Strand hostelry where 
happy old Geoffrey quaffed his sack and took notes, 
over the rim of his tankard, of the motley pilgrims 
who should tell their tales into the ear of his fancy. 
We may not have Mr. Tennyson’s amphibious desire 


to be 


— 
ng alone 
Combi her hair 
Under the sea, 


but we would willingly have crept into the shadow of 
that mermaid that listened to Shakspeare’s wit and 
wisdom, We would have dissolved ourselves into s 
London fog, and entered with Addison into his coffee - 
house, We would have gambolled as a mouse amidst 
the plaster of the walls that shrined the Literary 
Olub,” to have heard the Doctor’s majestic sentences, 
Bozzy’s admiring echoes, Goldsmith’s sly fun, and 
Garrick’s sallies. Were the Oriental doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls true, we would have entered 
into one of Cowper’s hares. We would have become 
a water-baby, and glided into the shallows of the lake 
on whose shores Wordsworth and Southey mused. We 
would have straddled, sprite-like, on De Quinoey's 
pipe. We would have floated, a little “ atomy,” on the 
fumes of the punch that inspired Elia. We would 
have perched on footmen’s epaulets at Carlton House 
banquets, not to Lave seen the First Gentleman in 
Europe, but to have listened to the Irish wit of Moore 
though it was not always seemly. We would have 
pricked our elfin ears as we capered invisibly across 
the table, now to listen to Coleridge’s slow philosophis- 
ing, and now to Hazlitt’s keen criticism. We would have 
hidden in the carpet of Holland House, at the sweet 
peril of being crushed by Sidney Smith’s foot. Still 
later, we would have fain have seen Thackeray's noble 
brow smoothed, and Leech's mouth wrinkled into a 
quaint smile, by some memory of old Charterhouse 
days. And there are those still living whose familiar 
spirits we would be, but it is not permitted to see 
them in the undress of their souls. But perhaps we 
should find that the sons of God had married with 
the daughters of men—that genius had allied itself to 
® very ordinary humanity, for this is not the age to 
talk in metaphor, and so we must explain. Let us be 
thankful to Landor for his Imaginary Conversation 
perhaps they are better than the real ones. 

The after-dinner chatting of a party of gentlemen of 
edueation and taste is perhaps the most varied and 
suggestive of all conversazioni. Practical notions of 
life, a discussion of home and foreign politics without 
diplomatic reserve, personal recollections, a cross-fire 
of opinion, a humourous element, and all given veut 
to in good racy English speech, combine to form one 
of the most enjoyable of mental desserts. But this 
opinion will be pronounced perbaps by some of our 
fair readers, whose favour we would not willingly lose, 
to be as bearish as Mr. Spurgeon’s directions for danc- 
ing parties. So wo will add that for elegant discri- 
mination, delicate perception, whether of shades of 
oharscter or thoughts of authors, commend us to a 
téte-d-téte with a lady. Goithe talking with Lotto 
a friendship that has not the painful associations of 
some of the great German dramatist’s liaisons—is a 
picture of the union of all that was beautiful in the 
ideal with all that is gentle in the emotional. What 
think you of Cowper and Mrs. Unwin ?—a very dif- 
ferent picture, but not less graceful. Whether con- 
yersation be that of two or many, one feature of it is 


interesting, and that is the wonderful way in which 


topics are perceived to be related that looked at ab- 
stractedly seem far apart. When we end we marvel 
at the goal we have reached, remembering where we 
started. The light of thought seems to strike upon one 
object, only to be reflected upon another. Ifwe could 
have verbatim reports of our conversations, how 
interesting they would be to read, although somewhat 
rugged as to style, we fear, ‘The world of mind” 
would be seen to be a kosmos, beautiful in order, and 
strangely inter-related. 

Gossip is grateful, too, not a little because it minis- 
ters to the sympathetic nature with which we have 
been endowed. We know people better through fami- 
liar intercourse than in any other way. Hence it is that 
any species of literature which partakes of the nature 
of gossip is readily received. The author ceases to 
be a pen that might have been worked by machinery, 
and becomes a man or woman with living sympathies. 
Letters have this interest. Cicero comes out of the 
gloom of the ages in bodily shape in his letters, rather 
than in his philosophical writings or in his orations. 
It is in his letters to Frau Doctor Katherine 
Luther,” as he playfully styled his wife, and in his 
other numberless epistles, that we perceive how great 
and good and gentle the great Reformer was. The 
graces of Madame de Sévigné would never have been 
so embodied had she not written in letters. Biogra- 
phy, and autobiography especially, also havo a similar 
claim upon our attention. We all know the charms 
of Pepy’s and Evelyn and Boswell, though one may 
be egotistical and another pedantic. Alas! biography 
has little of the charm now, particularly of the reli- 
gious class; for, with the exception of Stauley’s 
Arnold,“ we should be at a loss to place our hand 
upon one such work that was tolerably readable. 
Fiction, again, is another development of the interest 
in gossip. And that has been growing from Fielding 
to Scott and from Scott to Dickens. 


At the present day the tendency is to write ossays 
which, as far as possible, place the readers on easy 
terms with the writers. In the pages of Dr. John 
Brown, of A. K. H. B., of Alexander Smith, and of 
others, we are permitted to hear authors talk out their 
thoughts of life as they pass through their minds, 
and to pack up our knapsacks and go with them to 
highland and lake, woodland and moor, and listen to 
their hilarious shouts on hill-tops, or quieter musings 
on mossy knolls under sighing trees. Of literary 
gossips, Washington Irving was a quaint and pleasant 
one; and Professor Wilson, in his glorious “ Noctes,” 
a ripe and learned one. We are thankful that there 
are still those who can “ babble of green fields.” 

We might have said some disagreeable things about 
gossip. We have preferred a pleasanter course. We 
will have nothing to do with Mrs. Grundy or Mrs. 
Partington, or Mrs. Caudle or Mrs, Gamp. We will 
leave them as “ unprotected females "—for they have 
long since worried their husbands into their graves— 
and we will earnestly pray that, with all their bend- 
boxes snd pettinesses and scandal and cant, they may 
be for ever being bundled into wrong carriages, and 
for ever boing made to change trains and never ‘reach 
again any mortal home. 

If conversation, then, is so grateful and capable of 
ministering to mental and spiritual health, may we 
not suggest that it is an evil in Ohristian circles 
that there is so little of a Divine element in our fami- 
liar intercourse? Surely it would be well to keep 
before us the social aspect of the life of our Lord—to 
remember that when on earth He could be a cheerful 
guest at marriages and feasts—that in the home of 
Bethany He could relax in the enjoyment of the 
sisters’ love—that with His disciples He could with- 
draw for an hour of holy social rest. If we think 
more of this, we shall possibly welcome the Master's 
presence more at our firesides. 


— 


THE WEATHER AND THE CROPS, 


We have enjoyed genial harvest weather on the 
whole since the 25th A , and the result is that 
the yield of 1865, although it will not compare favour- 
ably with the two last years, isan almost an average 
— 18 if not superior, to those of 1860, 61, 
an 0 

Mr. Sanderson, land valuer, Westminster, writes to 
the TZimes:—Having during the last five weeks 
minutely inspected, probably, a larger area under crop 
throughout the United Kingdom than any other per- 
son, now lay before your readers my opinion, 
based on many years’ experience of testing the field 
— by the barn floor results, of the farm crops of 

Cutting commenced in East Kent, South 
Hertfordshire, in the earlier districts ot N ek and 
Suffolk, and in Berkshire on the 24th of July, and 
fortunate have been those farmers who in the last 
week of that month secured the grain then cut, as it 


was from the overpowering sun that prevailed, in the 
best condition. With August came ad = — 
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harvest weather—heavy rains falling every second day, 
and, being accompanied with a humid tem ure, 
harvest operations were not only almost inter- 
rupted, but grain from discoloration and sprouting 

y injured. The cereal crops being all ripe, 
farmers were at « loss whether to cut them in a wet 
state or to allow them to get over ripe. The latter 
evil was doubtless the least; but where crops were 
laid and twisted from heavy storms, or becoming 
choked with sown grasses, their only resource was to 
out them. 

Although a few fields are still to be seen uncut in 
the south and south-eastern counties of England, yet 
these are exceptional, and the great bulk of the crops 
in these counties has been carried. In the Midland 
Counties, too, cutting is all but finished, and three- 
ſourths of the crops are in the barn-yard. In Lanca- 
thire, Yorkshire, and Cheshire three-fourths of the 
crops are cut, and fully one-third secured. In tho 
most northern counties of England the greater pro- 
portion of the crops are in sheaf; but up to the end 
of last week scarcely a stook was carried. In Soot- 
land, too, where the farmers, anticipating more 
favourable weather, delayed cutting, nearly one - halſ of 
the crops previous to the present week were uncut, 
and with the exception of a very small area in the 
earlier counties, little grain had been carried. As the 
operations of cutting and carrying have beeo unin- 
terrupted this week, from the extraordinary favourable 
change in the weather, a very large area of corn has 
been carried in excellent condition, and with another 
such week there will be few fields outstanding. 


It is worthy of notice that in the upland districts 
harvest has not been so early since 1826, nor have 
crops ripened so equally since that year. Indeed, 
cutting commenced nearly as soon in the Vale of 
Tweed as on the banks of the Thames; while, from 
the hot sunshine that prevailed throughout June and 
July, crops in the upland districts have been as early 
as those in the lowest. This simultaneous ripening 
of the crops in the different districts caused, where 
reaping-macbines were not used, a short supply of 
hands, which added to the frequent interruption 
from weather, bas made the present a lingering 
harvest. 


All cereal crops have been 80 variable this season 
that those in a county or parish can scarcely with 
acouracy be designed. Indeed, it was not uncommon 
to witness two adjoining tields on the same farm, the 
one yielding a good, the other an almost worthless 
crop; or two contiguous farms where the crops of 
the one were a full average and those of the other 
light. 

The wheat crop first claims attention. In Kast 
Kent, South Essex, on the deep soils in Wiltshire, 
and the strong red soils in Worcestershire and 
Warwickshire, in Leicestershire, Lancashire, Che- 
shire, Roxburgh, Berwick, the Lothians, and iu the 
Carse of Stirling, this cereal in point of bulk reaches 
close upon an average. Indeed, on all deep, strong, 
and alluvial soils the wheat crop bas nearly the usual 
length of straw, and large and closely-set ears, and 

lump, well-filled grain. Even on the best soils, 

owever, there is a slight deficiency of plants. On 
the best soils in Surrey, Sussex, and Hants the wheat 
crop reaches the low average yield of these counties. 
Barring the rich loams in the north-east of Norfolk, 
the mar! soils, which form a comparatively small 
area, in Lincolo, the strong and well-farmed clays in 
Northumberland and Yorkshiro, this cereal is in 
these counties decidedly under average. Spring- 
sown wheat is most deficient, being short in straw 
and thinly planted. Rust attscked the wheat plant 
in the second week of August; but, with the exce 
tion of wheats on fen land and those late sown in 
spring, the raveges of this disease have been com- 
paratively limited. Like the quantity, the quality 
of wheat is very variable. The small breadth early 
secured is yielding a good bright sample, but the 
greater proportion carried previous to the present 
week, beiog io a soft condition, will be some time 
before it is fit for market, and even then the grain 
will be coarse and rough; with the exception of 
some of the earlier varieties, such as Talavera 
and Australian, little io jury has been caused by 
sprouting. 

Barley—happily termed by Mr. Caird the wine 
crop of this country—in many instances is now sub- 
stituted for wheat; therefore, the area under this 
crop is rapidly increasing. This may partly be 
ascribed to the comparatively higher price now 
realised for barley, but chiefly to the fact that as 
stock husbandry is becoming more appreciated, and 
as barley is the best intervening crop between roots 
and grasses, itis the crop thatin the usual rotation 
conduces most to the extension of stock-farming, 
Early eown barley on deep soils hae cut up well, 
being thick on the ground, and having a long, full, 
aud closely feet ear. lu Norfolk, the great barley- 
producivg county, with its varied coils of clay, loam, 
sand, and gravel, the crop varies as the soils vary. 
On all the light soils which skirt the eastern coast 
tho crop has tulfered greatly from drought, in several 
instances being burut totally up. On the losmy 
evils, which form a considerable area of the couutry, 
barley, though far short of last year's crops, is 
nearly average. Everywhere late sown barleys are 
deficient, being thinly planted, the extreme dronght 
having prevented the plants from tillering. This 
cereal has suffered most from weather, all of it being 
discoloured, while a considerable portion of the 
earliest cut in every county has sustained consider- 
able damage from sprouting, so that maltsters will 
look in vain for the silvery-tinged samples of last 
year, Where the practice is carried out, as in the 
southern counties, of allowing the barley to lie in 
swathe, and not put in stook when out, the loes from 
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cause sprout. 

The oat crop is 4 the most deficient of the 
cereals, Indeed, a bulky orop I have rarely seen. 
This season the best I have witnessed wore on 
the deep soils in Oxfordshire, in South Devon, and in 
the western counties of Scotland. In Aberdeenabire, 


one of the! oat-growing countries, the crop is 
about one-third deficient. Exoepting on early light 


soile, where the sample is sbrivelled and husky, the 
quality is good, the grain being full and plump ; and 
on the whole the oat crop has sustained little injary 
from weather. As the ears of the grain are large, so 
the yield will be great, compared with the length of 
straw. 

From the general failure of seeds last year a large 
area of poss was planted, especially in North Not. 
tinghamebire and on the light soil around Kidder- 
minster. In general this crop is nearly avorage, and 
the quality superior. 

The bean crop is unequal. On all deep loams and, 
indeed, on all deep clays, including those of the oolite 
and chalk formations, beans are a full average crop; 
but on lighter soils deficient. In general they aro full 
and closely podded, and are an average crop. 

Potatoes are in almost every district and on overy 
variety of soil a most luxuriant crop; and should the 
disease, of which there are already unmistakable 
symptome, not extend, the yield of this root will be 
very great. 

The turnip crop, which supplics the chief winter 
food for cattle and sheep, is tho beat soil-restoring 
crop in a rotation, and the best preparation for arti- 
ficial grasses, and is withal the most profitable farm 
crop, although the most costly to raise, has through- 
out the season held out various prospects. On a 
large breadth of stiff soil the infant plants were com- 
pletely destroyed by the turnip-fly ( Sialtica nemorum), 
so that on all such soils resowing was essential, At 
a more advanced stage the plant was in many instances 
denuded of its leaves by the raveges of the ecarwig, 
happily an unfrequent enemy to root crops, and 
throughout June a deficiency of moisture greatly 
retarded its growth on every description of soil. For- 
tunately, towards the end of the first weck in July 
there was a sufficient amount of rainfall to recover 
the injured plent, and recent rains, which proved so 
injurious to cereals, have proved most beneficial to 
turnips. The latter, generally, indeed, are singularly 
luxuriant, and although there are some failures on the 
burning soils in the toutb, and aleo patchy fields to 
be seen on the tenacious clays in Yorkshire, North- 
umberland, Berwickshire, and East Lothian, yet these 
are exceptional, and in general the turnip crop pro- 
mises to be a full average. Wherever deep autumn 
ploughing and merely surface scarifying in spring 
had been carried out, there the turnip crop is most 
luxuriant. A suflicient degree of moisture and a fine 
frost-pulverised soil is thus preserved to insure 
vigorous braird. 

Mangolds are a full average crop. Hay cut well 
up, was well secured, and is of good — * The 
aftermath, or second cutting, is unusually good, bo- 
ing in many instances equal to the first crop of last 
year. 

Pastures are singularly abundant, and ore carrying 
an unusual quantity of stock. 

Unlike those of last year, grass-seeds are luxuriant, 
being closely planted and vigorous. 

Taking the crops as a wholo, aod without reference 
to the great crops of 1863 and 1864, and taking into 
acoount the high average reached in recent years by 


Pan improved system of husbandry, I estimate the 


yield of the wheat crop to be twenty-six bushels per 
acre, or four bushels below average; barley thirty- 
two bushels per acre, or eight bushels below average ; 
and oats thirty-four busheis per acre, or fourteen 
bushels below averege. Peas and beans average, 
turnips average, mengolds an extraordinarily crop, 
potatoes unusually good, hay average, pastures 
singularly abundant, 

Ae I anticipated in my report of last year, the 
price of butchers’ meat has raled extraordinary high, 
and prices for store stock, especially sheep, are even 
higher than those for fat; so meat, especially 
mutton, probably will yet command a higher price. 


—— —— — 


THE CATTLE PLAGUE. 


It is to be regretted that various obstacles have 
arisen in the vicinity of the metropolis to the imme- 
diate adoption of measures to prevent the spread of 
the cattle disease. Thus we read that, one day last 
week, “ A gentlemen residing in the neighbourhood of 
the Greenwich Police-court applied to Mr. Traill, tie 
sitting magistrate, for his advice and assistance unde: 
the following circumstances :—In the district it was 
known that there were cattle affected with the preva- 
lent disease, which it was desirable should be officially 
inspected, The Board of Privy Council had been 
communicated with upon the subject, and the anewer 
received was that an inspector had been appointed. 
This person, however, was in practice at Woolwich, 
and hada district assigned to him extending over 
twenty miles of country; and although be, too, had 
been written to, nothing had been done. His object 
in attending the court was to know whether his wor- 
ship could render any assistance, as in conversation 
with Professor Symonds on the day previous, be had 
been informed by him that it rested with the magi- 
strate to eppoint the necessary number of inspectors. 
Mr. Traill evid that the first order of her Majesty's 
Privy Council having reference to diseased cattic was 
conned in ils operation to the metropolis only, and 
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ting and discoloration has been Indeed, | the appointment of ine made by the Privy 
‘eke mode of allowing quale to lie on ground in Connell, on being conmnantonted with h the 
wet, muggy weather is the most effectual way to clerk of the peace for the county. A order 


had since been issued extending the preoau 
measures of the first to all parts of the country ; 
by this second order the intment of inspectors 
was placed in the hands of the several petty sessional 
divisions. Both orders were in existence; and his 
interpretation of their reading was, that the police 
tes of the metropolis nothing whatever 
to do with such appointments. His recommendation 
and then forwarded to her Mejesty’s Privy Council.” 
A similar case is reported in the Times of 2 
in which it will bo seen the trifling question of 
inspector's pay wos allowed to have undue weight. 
The case is as follows:—“At tho Hig 
Sessions yesterday, before Mr. Bodkin (chairman), 
Colonel Jukes, and Mr. Milla, the senitary inspector 
of the district, Mr. Farmer, solicited the advice of the 
bench in respect of the cattle disease, which he said 
was spreading in the locality. He mentioned that he 
had been requested to call at a farm near the Spanierd- 
lane, and found two cows which had died from the 
diseaso covered over with some straw and unburied. 
He found that their hides had been removed and sent 
to London for eale. What he considered to be most 
improper wae, that the hides had been sont away for 
rale without being disinfected. He wiehed to know 
how he was to act. Ho had written to Mr. He'ps, of 
— Priv 1 Office, and he replied that Mr. 
urst, of IIadley, bad been appointed inspector, and 
aleo a Mr. Druitt. It crunk tet some difficulty 
aroro as to the way in which the regulations were to 
be enforced. Mr. Hurst lived twelve miles off, and it 
Was necessary to adopt prompt measures with regard 
to the cattle-dirvase. Colonel Jukes, the * 
esked whether the diseaso was spreading. Mr. 
said he believed it was epreading, avd be therefore 
applied to the bench. Ile thought that additional 
inspectors should be at once sppoiuted, end should 
visit the dairies and other places in order to ascertain 
their condition. Mr. Scaiſe, the clerk to the magi- 
strates, aid there were three orders of the Privy 
Council in reference to the cattle plague, dated the 
24th of July, the Lith of August, and the 26th of 
August. He apprehended thet there were now 
ample powers conterred on petty sessions to appoint 
additions! inspectors, such as veterivary surgeons 
and other persons, in order to inspect the various 
places supposed to be infected, and to remove all 
diseased cattle. He believed the inspectors had 
power to destroy diseased cattle, Mr. Bodkin in- 
quired how the inspectors to be appointed were to be 
paid. He believed there was no power to pay them, 
and a great diffionlty would arise in uence, 
Mr. Scaife apprebended there would be no difboulty 
as to the payment of the inepectorr, He would 
suggest to the Bench that Mr. Farmer should 
the matter before the local authorities, aod if they 
considered it was necessary that additional inspectors 
should be appointed, they could apply to the justices, 
who were now clothed with power to carry out the 
new regulations, Mr, Farmer hoped something 
would be speedily done in the matter. The chairmau 
again expressed his dunbts that there was power to 
pay the inspectors to be sppointed. Mr. ife be- 
lieved the inepectors would be paid, and that their 
| regulations could be enforced. On a proper repre- 
— petty sersions could appoint inspectors, 
and means could be adopted to proveut the «preading 
of the disease. The Beoch advised Me. Farmer to 
submit the matter to the local authorities of the dis- 
trict, and they could apply for the appoiatment of 
additional inspectors, aud no doubt the Government 
regulations would be enforced, Mr. Fermer promised 
to lose no time in the matter, as he cousidered it 
very important.” 

In the metropolis itself the evil is being grap 
with more promptly and decwmvely. The mem 
of the Markets Committee of the Uurporation of 
Loudon met together last werk to take under their 
consideration the recent Order in Counuil relative to 
the appointment of inspectors. A deputation waited 
upon Sir James Tyler and Mr. Ballantine, magis- 
trater, at the Vestry-ball, Islington, aud beving 
made known to them the circumstances, they im- 
mediately appointed Mr, Tegg to be the inspector to 
carry out the provisions of the Order in Couneil, Mr, 
Gibbins and Mr. Kudkio, who formed the depatetion, 
subsequently proce ded with the ipepection of the 
cattle-marhet at Islingtoo, aod visited the several 
slaughter-houses, Hero a number of cows were 
found in a very bad estate of disesse, and they were 
immediately evized and condemned by the officer, 
The market itself was also inspected, and the atten- 
tion of the inepector was called to about ag cows 
which had been sent to the market from a dairy at 
the weet end of London, amovg which were several 
in a diseased condition, and the inspector, soctiog 
under the powers vested in bim, ordered the whole 
number to be mmmediately destroyed, eo as to prevent 
the spread of the disease, 

The Lord Mayor, acting under the powers given 
by the recent Order in Coupe), has appomted Mr, 
James Newman and Mr, Wiliam Wylde (the 
sanitary ivepectors aud inspectors of meat under the 
City Sewers Commission) to be inspectors for the 
purpose of carrying into effect withiw the City the 
several Orders in Council, dated the 24th of July, 
and the IIth and 12th of August, 1565, relating to 
the cattle-disease. 

The disease has appeared at Brierley, near Brad- 
ford, at Doncaster, Preston and Devonshire, and is on 
the increase in Edinburgh and bes extended to 
Biggar and to Livingstone in West Lothian, A case 
bas cocurred at Laverstock, ucar Salipbury, and trom 


| 
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Bedfordshire, hitherto free from the infection, the 
last is that a statement was made on Saterday, 


at the Shire Hall, Bedford, during the yy - 
of the adjourned meeting for establishing a e 
assurance association, which is calculated to arouse 


the farmers of the district from their lethargy. Mr. 


which were put to cows 


and died, and the cows took the infection, and were 


whence the disease proceeded. 
the calves had 


, and now the association 
to admit them as members. 


the present time no appearance 
or those imported. 


South-Western Railway 
ancil :— 
Privy Council Office, Whitehall, August 30, 

Sir,—In my letter to you of the 19th instant, I men- 
tioned that a case was being prepared, to be submitted to 
the law officers of the Crown, asking this question— 
the knowingly bringing cattle suffering 
under an infectious disoase on a railway, so as to bring 
them in contact with other cattle, is an offence at com- 
mon law. The law officers heve given as their opinion, 
That a person who knowingly puts cattle suffering 
ectious d upon a railway, so as to bring 
them into contact with other cattle, and thus pro 
the disease, is guilty of an offence at common law.“ The 
Lords of the Council, however, thought it right, in the 
general clause No. &, in their last order (which has been 
transmitted to your board) respecting the conveyance of 
apy animal labouring under the disease commonly known 
as the cattle to declare that it shall not be lawful 
— hey Ho any railway any euch animals. The 
ad vun of clause in the order is that a summ 
— 4.22 oe ita provisions bo adop 
without necessarily having recourse to tho expensive 

tedious process of an indictment. The more severe 

punishment which the latter course might involve my 4 
properly be reserved for those cases where tho offence 
of an aggravated nature. 


Iam, &c., 
Anrnun HELps, 
Archibald Scott, Esq., London and South-Western 
Railway, Waterloo Station. 


THE CONDITION OF JAMAICA, ~*~»: 


poliey 0 
and 

com mercial ty of Jamaica. The writer traces 

this ruin step by step to its true source in the suicidal 

adopted by the planters at the time of emancipa- 

and persisted in with a kind of judicial infatuation 


ever since, The leading points in the sketch, though 
new to most English readers, are familiar to careful and 


impartial students of recent West Indian history. To 


those who cared to acquaint themselves with the real 
facts of the case it has been known, for example, 
that the 
to work, and the failure of emancipation of the West 
Indies, was raised and propagated by the local enemies 
of freedom, who were resolved that, if they could 
prevent it, the new emancipation policy should not suc- 
ceed. It must be remembered, moreover, that the 
planter class, who assumed this hostile attitude towards 
the newly enfranchised working population of the island, 
had, through their preponderance in the House of As- 
sembly, the powers of local legislation almost entirely in 
their own hands, It rested with them to decide whether 
the new order of things should be commercially success- 
ful or not. Had they frankly acoepted their altered 
position, and facilitated the passage of the negro from 
slavery to freedom by wise local enactments, emancipa- 
tion, it is now well known, would have proved commer- 
cially successful to themselves, Instead of this, however, 
— A adopted what has been correctly do- 
sori as a “policy of alienation,” harassing the 
coloured freemen by harsh and vindictive enactments, 
and making their lot on the island as unbearable as 
ble by a systematic couree of legislative persecution. 
An Ejectment Act was hastily passed, giving the planters 
the power of turning out the eofranchised peasan 
from their homesteads at a week's notice, without the 
least regard to or sex ; the customs duty on shingles 
which they req to build their huts was then more 
than doubled; and when the new houses were at length 
with difficulty erected, they were rated eo heavily that 
in many cases the- persecuted freemen had to abandon 
them for more temporary and primitive kinds of 
shelter. The main object in view was no doubt to 


compel the negroes to accept the planters’ own terms, 


gton ple were so excited 

that they went to Leighton to let it be known from 
Those who bought 
y declined joining the cattle 
refused 


have ordered the of 
all importations for * 
been detected, either among the 


cry as to the refusal of the liberated negroes 


to the condit of serfs. Tho legislative persecu- 
tion failed, however, to bring about the 

result. The free try having too much spirit and 
independence to lose without a struggle the boon they 
had acquired, bore their hardships as patiently as they 
could, and, driven off from the old plantations, began to 
cultivate such lands as could be obtained in isolated 


tion 
le the necessity of obtaining rty of their own, and 
y thrift they soon sequined the means of procuring 
land which the over-haste and impolicy of SS in 
throwing up their estates soon at their disposal. 
The foundation was thus laid of a land tenure the oppo- 
pis sb es 
a the peop wide—a driving the 
away from the centres of industry, a ciroumstance which 


the notion of their staples.” The aliena- 
tion bore its nataral fruit, speedily bringing about its 
own Nemesis. When the ters at im pera- 

had for the most 


„ farmers ere fully alive to the part become 
themselves, although no case 
ith the view of preventing 


an 

tt is important that these facts should be generally 
known for the sake even of our West Indian possessions, 
whose commercial reverses, though undoubtedly heavy, 
are thus proved capable of speedy and effectual redress. 
But it is far more important that the fatal blundering 
at the crisis of emancipation which rnined Jamaica, 
should be held up as a warning to the larger community 
who at this moment are passing through a similar crisis 
on the continent of North America. The planters in 
the Southern States are in many respects, socially, com- 
mercially, and even politically, very mach in the position 
of the Jamaica — ey thirty years ago. Their posi- 
tion is, indeed, identical in the most important 
of all—that they have the future entirely in 
own hands. The war has finally overthrown the slave 
system in which they trusted, and they are now 
called to reorganise their commercial industry on the 
basis of freedom. If they frankly acoept this inevitable 
issue, and, adapting themselves to the new order of 
things, deal with the emancipated negroes honestly 
and in a conciliatory spirit, they may not only recover 
the ground they have lost, but rise to a height of power 
aod eg er which never could have been reached 
had the fondest dreams of triumphant Secession been 
fully realised. — bp pe is evidently 
willing to give t every ity t 
towards the prompt adoption of this loyal — right - 
ful course of action. They may enjoy again their old con- 


sable condition of — — in every way the supreme 
claims of freedom justice—the equal rights which 
the war has established. If, however, the Southern 
States endeavour to evade this condition, and attempt 
to use their restored powers against the emancipated 
negro ; if they seek indirectly, by local legislative in- 
iguing, to reduce him once more to the condition of a 
serf, they will be irretrievably and deservedly ruined, as 
the Jamaica planters have been. Unfortunately not a 
few significant facts seem to indicate that a considerable 
section of the South, instead of following the wise and 
patriotic counsel of General Lee to his d ed army, 
Return to your homes, till your land, and obey the 
Government,” seem disposed to adopt the suicidal policy 
of the ruined Jamaica ters, They are endeavouring 
to use their reco wer, directly and indirectly, 
against the emanci working population, on whom 
their social and commercial prosperity directly depends, 
Unhappily, too, their friends aud advisers in this country 
seen: rather dis to encourage them in this course, 
by asserting, over and over again, that it is impossible 
for them to adopt any other. If instead of giving them 
this kind of indirect encouragement in an evil and 
ruinous course, the friends of the defeated Confederates 
in this country would impress on them the sound ad- 
vice of Genoral Lec, they would be doing them a far 
more real and substantial service than by bringing un- 
founded charges against the Federal Government. 


— — — — — 


POULTRY REARING AT BROMLEY, 


A few —— of large means and high social 
standing have commenced an attempt to supplement 
our supply of beef and mutton by the breeding and 
rearing of poultry on improved principles, and on a 
scale of magnitude hitherto unknown in this country. 
In order to carry out their purpose effectually they 
have secured five acres of land within a short dis- 
tance of Bromley, in Kent, and on the estate of Mr. 
Coles Child, the eminent banker. Buildings suitable 
to their purpose have already been erected, and we 
had yesterday the pleasure of inspecting them, and 
satisfying ourselves by personal observation that the 
scheme combines within itself every element of feasi- 
bility and success. An arcade 350 feet long has 
already been erected, and along its interior on each 


try | side are the peus iu which the poultry live, with every 


appearance of health and comfort, Each con- 
tains a family, 80 to speak, and is floored with dry 
earth, which while it gives the fowls the footing they 
like best is also the best deodoriser in the world. A 
valuablo manure is thus being constantly formed, 
without the slightest odour or inconvenience. At 


the back of each pen is an open one, 80 that | 


the fowls can range freely from the artilicial 


stitutional rights ander the Union, on the one indispen- q 
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allel; en in short, it abe oul’ tet On 


stall-feeding is to cattle, this new system, if successful, 
will be to the hitherto rather vagrant and uncared-for 
denizens of the farmyard. The projectors have been 
fortunate in securing the services, as manager, of Mr. 
G. K. in, a gentleman who has devoted much of 
his time to the rearing of fowl, and who thoroughly 
understands their names, breeds, habits, and neces- 
sities. Previous to commencing operations at Bromley, 
Mr. Geyelin visited all the fowl-breeding districts of 
and has tecured specimens of the famous 
of Houdan, La Flèche, and Créve-coour, which 
hitherto been almost unknown in this country. 


fowl now in pen have been there for ‘upwards of 
months, and have not only possessed the bet 
in their almost nominal t, but have 
hilst moulting, a thing never known in the 


i farmyard. At the commencement the 
will number about 3,000, but when the other 


i ining sides of 
ele 


London luxury, a new laid egg, the fattening of 
the table, and cultivation of 
eand for exhibition. Should the attempt 


1 


yee 


E 
E 
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nerative prices, and the only questions that remain 
are whether the fowls will thrive when massed to- 


dan solve, but many quali 
establishment yeste y were convinced, from the 
appearance of the fowl after three months in the 
pen, that there would be no difficulty under the 
first head, whilet Mr. Geyelin’s tables and calcula- 
tions jappeared amply to meet the second, With 
the manure made by the fowls themselves he pro- 
— to“ cultivate all their — food, and to 
y all they require of other desori with the 
proceeds of the surplus. these olroum- 
stances into consideration, and remembering the 
importance of increasing the sum of our stock of 
an food at this jancture, we think this experi- 
ment which has been commenced down in Bromley 
eminently worthy of public attention. There is no 
affectation of new discovery or the application of 
new principles on the part of the projectors. All 
they undertake to do is to secure the best breeds of 
fowls of every kind, to give the greatest attention 
to the processes of inou and rearing, and to 
supply the London market with — 2. the 
ity of which shall be beyond question. They 
believe that they can do so at a —— profit to 
themselves, and they are sure, and so are we, that if 
their scheme snoceeds a very great advantage will 
have been seoured to the public.— Daily News. 


EXTRAORDINARY ATTEMPT AT FRAUD. 


On 22nd July last the following advertisement ap- 
peared in the North British Advertiser :—“ Wanted, 
& permanent person to go to America to take posses- 
sion of an estate. A copy of the title-deeds will be 

iven, Apply at Mr. Rattray’s, 7, Overgate, Dundee.” 

o this, there is reason to believe, a number of 
replies were made, From the applicants one from this 
city (Glasgow) was selected, who was informed by the 
advertiser that ho was deemed a very suitable person, 
as regards qualifications and abilities. A correspon- 
dence at once took place. The first two or three 
letters received here had no eignature, and their peou- 
liar and disjointed composition otherwise having 
suggested the belief that the statement * 
tained were in the Baron Munchausen style, the 
matter was placed in the hands of Mr. Miller, of the 
Guardian Society, with a request for advice and 
assistance. The advertiser, who in a subsequent 
letter signs “M. E.C. Rochester,” and in another 
FE. M. C. Rochester,” goes on to explain that she is 
the heiress of an estate in America, which is situated 
350 miles from New York, near Rochester Vale, and 
bounded by the Genessee Valley; that it formerly 
belonged to Mr. David Rochester, son of Mr. David 
Rochester, minister in America, who died and left 
the estate to ber under several conditions, one of which 
was that she should assume the name of Rochester; 
that two trustees were appointed to see the wishes of 
deceased carried out, both of whom are now dead; 
that the estate, for want of a proper person to look 
after it, had been shut up for two years, and it 
was for the purpose of rendering it remunerative 
that à person was now wanted to go out and take 
charge of it; that the property is worth 50,000/., 
and a person understanding the cultivation of land 
would in the first year clear for himself an income of 
from 6004. to 700/., the extent or boundary bein 
two miles in length and breadth; tea, wines, an 
perfumery baving been cultivated to a t extent, 
while oils were extracted from the planta. But now 
comes the important and essential part of the basi- 
ness, The lady heiress goes on to say that in conse- 
quence of the preat trast which would necessarily 
be reposed in the pern appointed go to take charge 


,of the estate, a cum of 100“. would require to be 
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deposited in her hands, and von for a incell | the 
like sum—the i Ad on 22 of M uneous Heros. to, 
the first six even person 8 2 * a 
rr . estimated to have 
Aauld be running on besides, In one of the letters | °#t the South-Eastern Railway Company 56,7001. believe 
referred to she that she has chosen bim (the| We read in the Scotsman that Mr. John Bright, epparently verscious gach 
Glasgow correspondent) vat of fifty, and adds that M.P., accompanied by his daughter, Mies Bright, is a year. ales swarming 
she has just been waited on bya @ party from | at present visiting Mr. Bass, M. P., at Glen Tuloban, like the Liandadno refuses 
Warwickshire, who had broaght with him 150“. in He was t at a grand ball held | to receive Head is 
money and 2,0001. of security ; that six others had | there on the evening o Tuesday. He employs him- | so overran emall- 
dalled on her with 1001. of deposit, and 2,000i, of | self principally fishing on the Spey. tooth comb, to 
security, but that as they did not know so much Importation or 4 Giant.—The ship Vanguard, | plant another ris 
ere Guiness | Soecgchanh tee ineaithe behanoen — 
0 wv u y req Shan having on ; 
to come to Dundee and have 8 inter- giant, and his wife. They were in good health and | on” for too 
view, when the agreement would be signed and settled. | spirits, but will remain in retirement a short time | many Cook’ broth 
It was deemed expedient that the heiress should be | before they can appear in public, — land were no 
visited, and Mr. Miller sent a person from his estab-| Tus Potato Drszasz.—A letter from one go to lrelaod are 
lishment to see her, and make investigation. The lady] Essex, says :—“ — 14,5 sad and A gtr 7 at 
was found lodging in an attic of a four-storey house | progress in this neighbourhood. The late sorts aro Hill !) but the mere thought of another exhibi- 
in a low quarter of Dundee. She is described as being | more especially attacked by it. Many persons have is there were no yellow 


about 50 years of age, swarthy complexion, full dark 
eyes, long dark gloeey ringlets, prominent cheek - bones, 
and wants some her front teeth. Her dress is 
shabby genteel, and she attempts to speaks with an 
English sceent with a slight lisp. On further inves 


tigation it was found that for several years thie woman 
has been living on her wita, and is known to the police 
of Dandee as a fortune-teller and swindler; that on 
the 11th of September, 1862, she was convicted of 

fraud, and wilful imposition, before the 


imposed on a 14 
iger of the large 
estate, and that he her certain advances, till, by 
correspondence, he ascertained the whole affair to be 
a myth. We hear every day of the ingenious devices 
resorted to by male swindlers throughout the country, 
but it is a rare thing to meet with a female 
of so much impudent assurance as is displayed in the 
case we have narrated. She has, however, quite over- 
drawn the picture. Who ever heard of the Genessee 
Valley ucing tea and wines? Though the amount 
of gullibility on the part of some people is quite 
1 is little fear that this woman’s story 
will bring her the desired 1001. Not a few, however, 
must have been put to inconvenience, loss, and annoy- 
ence, and it is e thie l 

vertiser should speedily brought to a — 
North British Mail. ' 


Court, Official, and Versonal News. 


We (Post) are informed that the various state- 
ments as to the day the Queen and Princesses will 
return home from Germany sre not to be relied upon, 
There is no doubt but that the Queen and the Royal 
family will be at Windsor Castle about the Sth or 
9th proximo, and after a short residence at the 
Castle, will go to Balmoral. 

The Osborne Royal yacht, Commander D' 
and Black = steam yacht tender, Staff-Comman 
der Whillier, have left for Antwerp, to be in attend- 
ence on her Majesty, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, and other members of the Royal family on 
their retarn to England. 

As ayy the autumnal trip of her 
Majesty and the Royal family to Scotland will take 
place on Tuesday next, the 12th inst., and the 
n railway preparations are now * made 
for the journey to 4 The directors 
sori © NA 
pro 1 to which state 
saloons will be attached for the use of the Queen, 
Princes, and Princesses. Mr. W. Caulkwell, the 
general of the London and North Western 
Railway, will have charge of the Royal train. The 

time at which the special will leave Windsor 
next Tuesday is not yet definitively settled, but it 
in expected to be about the usual hour, 6°50 p.m, 
From the Windsor station of the Great Western 
Railway, Mr. J. Grierson, the general manager of 
the latter line, will take charge of the Royal train 
as far as Bushbury junction, when the ocarejof the 
special will be transferred to the officials of the 
London and North-Western Railway, who will ac- 
gompany it to Aboyne on the Deeside line. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, except during 
their visit to the Queen at Coburg on the inaugnu- 
ration of the statue of the late Prince Consort, have 
been staying at the Castle of Rampenbeim, a few 
miles from Frankfort. The Prince is exceedingly 

pular, on account of his pleasant, affable manners. 

e bathes every morning in the Maine, goes out 
riding and shooting in the neighbourhood, and fre- 
quently drives into Frankfort. Once or twice he has 
gone to the Concordia gardens to hear the music of 
the excellent Austrian military band; and an Eu- 
glishman has made himself the laughing-stock of 
the Frankfort people by buying the chair upon 
which his Royal Highness sat. Tho private letter 
from which we extract this gossip, adds that the 
Princess of Wales and the young Princes are in ex- 
cellent health. It was at Rampenheim that the 
Prince and Princess of Wales first saw each other, 
all Mali Gazette. 


— — — <a — 


Mn. Balonr's Visit ro AMERICA.—There is no 
foundation for the report of Mr. Bright’s visit to 
America on an official invitation.—Rochdale O6. 
server, 


resorted to the oft-tried 1 of 1 off the 
blade, thus to arrest the ra t is making, 
which we hope prove effectual fn staying ite dis- 
astrous effects.” From one or two other parts of 
Essex similar complaints are made. 

The cholera is again reported to be deoreasing at 
Ancona. The cholera reports from Oonstantinople 
include a strange incident. The men in of one 
of the dead - darts picked up a Croat, lying as if dead 
on the roadside. Arrived at the cemetery, he 
awakened from what proved to be a drunken trance, 
and scrambled to his feet, to the surprise of the cart- 


dead 

savage, however, finally managed 

trench, and, vigorously stoned by 
inhumers, made his escape. 

ACCIDENT THROoVon Smoxina tn a Rartwar 

Oarrrace.—The Courrier du Gard relates a sad 

accident caused by the habit of smoking in railway 

A young girl named Addie Avrid took her 


and Valleraugue. A soldier took his 
and began to smoke, and let the metoh fall which he 
had used for lighting his cigar. The young woman 
shortly after, feeling an unusual heat, discovered that 
her dress had taken fire; on which, losing her pre- 
sence of mind, she forced open the door, and, jumping 
out, rushed along the road for some d thus 
giving activity to the flame. When at last overtaken 
she was rolled on the moist ground to extinguish the 
fire, but was so severely burned that little hope is 
entertained of saving her life, 

Mr. E. G. F. Howard, of Gi writes to the 
Times saying that in that centre of manufacturing 
industry, pure water—which it is so difficult to pro- 
cure in London for the poor, and which it is so essen- 
tial they should have—is there brought into each 
house for a very moderate payment, and he asks how 
this is managed in London. “Surely,” he says, in 
view of the approach of cholera, this should be looked 
into. If, as I believe, the supply should be found to 
be sadly deficient, are there no powers in that body 
(which is, I think, new since the last attack of cholera, 
and which may have done something, by drainage, — 


avert a threatened one), the — 
Works to secure a water supply—at least by means of 


standpipes, where no officient source now exists ?” 
Ax Apvpgr.—On Sunday three men, named W 
Perfitt, J. Lane, and J. Andrews, who bad been bitten 
by an adder, were admitted under the care of Mr. 
Treeves, house surgeon at St. Thomas’s Hospital 
On the previous night, while at the Arms, 
Portland-street, Walworth, Perfitt drew from his 
ket what they supposed to be a snake, which — 
picked up on Hayes Common, where they 
been on an excursion, and suddenly found himself 
bitten in the left thumb. Perſitt threw the reptile on 
the table, and both his companions, in endeavouring 
to capture it were similarly bitten. It got on the floor, 
and a dog, in — e. the 
breast, and immediately commenced howling and 
swelling to such an extraordinary size that it was 
thought necessary to destroy it. The light then broke 
in upon them that they had been bitten by an adder, 
and they were conveyed to the hospital, where Perfitt 
and Lane still remain seriously ill, Andrews has 

nearly recovered. 


Evrction or Lonẽůs Mayor or Loxpoy.—The 
ceremony of electing a Lord Mayor of the City of 
London, in succession to Alderman Warren Stormes 
Hale, the present chief magistrate, will take place on 
Friday, the 29th inst. Those members of the Court 
of Aldermen who have passed the shrievalty are alone 
eligible, and those who have not passed the chair 
stand in the following order:—Alderman Benjamin 
Samuel Phillips (Farringdon Within), elected 1857 ; 
Alderman Thomas Gabriel j(Vintry), elected 1857; 
Alderman William Ferneley Allen (Cheap), elected 
1858 ; Alderman John Joseph Mechi (Lime-street), 
elected 1858; Alderman Abbiss (Bridge Within), 
elected 1859; Alderman James Clarke Lawrence 
(Walbrook), elected 1860; Alderman Thomas Dakin 
(Candlewick), elected 1861; Alderman Besley (Ald- 
gate), elected 1861 ; Alderman Lusk (Aldgate), elected 
1863. Alderman Dakin and Alderman Besley are the 
present cheriff-, but their time of office will have 
expired be‘ore the election for the — The 
other aldermen below the chair, Messrs. Gibbons, 


Waterlow, and None, not heaving been sheriffs, are 
ineligible for the office of chief inagistrate. The ordi- 
nary course pursued at such elections is for the livery 
to return the names of the two senior aldermen below 
the chair to the Court of Aldermen, who clect one as 
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Eider, Conway, and 
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we are or a 
severe effort, in which every one — 2 
NIX. under, the ship herself 
was event 
having, S 
she will fortunately be able to proceed homo with tho 
mails and as soon as all the da cargo 
has been removed from the forehold, to w 
the fire was solely confined. The cause of the is 


pposition however strongly 
lines to the belief that it is owing to spontaneous 
combustion in some cases of macintosh clothing, 


we believe, join in praising the gallant conduct of 
tain R. Revett, the officers and crew of the Seine, 
during the trying event. The steady coolness and 
courage with which they went about their — 
respect equ 


every 

to such an emergency ; and, from what we have heard 
has been said by all the passengers, it appears the dis- 
cipline and order displayed may be considered quite 
7 to that of any first-class vessel. As an instence 
of how quiet the whole affair was conducted, we have 
heard that two of the passengers did not really know 


anything serious had until they and 
found the ship stop St. Thomas’s harbour. Os 
tain Guest, of the United, States war steamer ’ 


and all our own authorities of St. Thomas, likewise 
the commander of the French mail steamer Caraibe, 
were most prompt in offering every assistance with 
men, pumps, or anything else they might be able to 
supply, which kind offers we have no doubt been 
thankfully and courteously acknowledged by the Royal 


Mail Stoampacket Company ve at this 


the new Lord Mayor, and the Court of Aldermen I place 
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Witeruture, 
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SIR LASCELLES WRAXALI’S * SCRAPS 
AND SKETCHES.”*® 


— — 


— it, leads to self- 
provokes quiet laughter, and leaves 


cotours 
its perusal, surely one 
speak a good word for it, oven if in 
en to criticism, and, to put 
un 


in Sir Lascelles Wraxall’s “ Scraps 
ketches ”; and we are in very good 
with it and with him; and, although we 
could perhaps find much fault with both the mate- 
riais and the ot execution, we are willing 
forget things that have repelled us, and a few 


of okingly bad writing, since we have 

sree ree Se es 
us ve 

mind — on the oddly 


— — not unpalatable “ Scraps” it 
serves. 


Sir Lascelles writes like an educated man who 
has seen much of the world, has visited almost 
civilised countries, has seen life under all 

and has had experience of rougbing it“ 

in the bush as well as of sunning himself in the 
“society” of imperial cities. It is rather difficult 
to know what such a gentleman has and has not 
porsonally seen or known; for his facilities of 
attaining highly diversified material for his 
literary performances naturally lead to the appro- 
priation of 41 seem facts and incidents 
—.—— are not; ee we cannot 
suppose au to write in his own person in 
sketch, “‘ Wanted, a wife,” with its absurd 
but 1 N 4 — find him 
adapting to his purpose ifornian ex 
riences of the German Giistacker (query, — 
tacker), we shall perhaps not be wrong in 
assuming that others of these very various scenes 
and sketches are written in an assumed person- 
ality. We really are not able to say whether 
the pieces ‘‘ gathered together in these volumes 
are magazine articles reproduced, or the accumu- 
lations of the desk and drawer at last brought to 
dight 5 but we may describe them as a collection 

miscellanies, written, as their allusions show, 
at different periods, enjoyable and sometimes 
instructive, but of merely ephemeral character, 
just such as might be made up out of one of our 
monthlies of the higher class. It is not easy for 
a reviewer to do anything with such a collection, 
ra Se ing a general notion or feeling as 
to its t or stupidity, its amusi or its 
dulness. We shall let it speak for itself; and 
from almost any extract that we may make a fair 
conception may be formed of the complexion of 
the contents in general, and of the range of the 
abilities of the author. In the sketch “ From 
Stambul to Pesth,“ occurs the following 
account of— 
AN EVENING'’S AMUSEMENT IN rA. 

ou visit the Bezestan; the wife of your bosom 
invests capital in Brusa si 
half- ia London ; find yourself laden with 
composed of -sewn slippers, yellow bathing 
attar of roses, and, perchance, if you have 

ved yourself, a fez for yourself as encouragement ; 

you ave cheated slabs and left, of course ; but you pay 

willingly, for are you not to leave Pera next y? 

Then, again, you go by night to the artillery barracks at 

Top Khauch; you submit yourself to the blows of the 

Khavases, who lay about them furiously with their 

er 
0 wo and 10 0 

fall on their knees and howl, Amaun y Zadah / You 

forgive them, for you leave Pera in four days now; you 

threaten the bastinado, but are pacified by the 

ates being thrown open, and you enter with the 

pomp of a Briton, combined with the dignity of a 


= 


F. 


— 


“Then you hear that the Sultan is visiting the 
mosque ; ay take your place behind various French 
officers, who scowl at your uniform, and puff smoke io 
our face savagely from a bridle-gueule, regardless that 
lady is with you; the said lady stands on tiptoe to 
© aight, and of course can see nothing but the 
3 the tulip-shaped lamps on her —— 

observe a largo pacha our t- 

sown, Garman by br, Tart by bait aa apenrace 
y n his native di t for 

is assistance ; he a 4 
returns with half a dozen Khavasses and a still bigger 
—— —— — French - 
more ferociously, bu ve way. The 
chair and a body-guard ot Turks, whom 
curiously and pityingly as some unknown 
ers she has seen in the Zoological 
Gardens, You wait an hour, two hours, que sais-je? 


ö 


silks, which can be bought of 


os no notice apparently, but soon | of 


except that I am horribly thirsty, and the prayers 


the Sultan!’ and 80 on. You next wander about the 

and admire the Tarkish taste for illumivation. 

ou see trees formed of coloured oy 8 in 
n the 


and looking like a fairy scene Arabian 
ts.’ You stand lost in amazement at the ex- 
travagant display of fireworks, of designs quite un- 
known in d, and you think how lucky the Sultan 
must be in being able to go into the English market 
to borrow millions, which he expends in smoke; you 
mentally calculate whether, if you were 2 
prince and could also borrow millions, you would not 
expend them in establishing schools and popular in- 
stitutions; then, as a Briton, you consider yourself 
guilty of impertinenco in daring to criticise any act of 
a reigning prince, and you cry, God save the Sultan |’ 
with as much fervour as avy benighted Turk then pre- 
sent in the gardens. 

„But a sudden sinking warns you that you had better 
leave the gardens at onde, if you wish to obtain any 
supper, for M. Destuniano, though a very dear man, 
is withal despotic, as it is only fit for a Pera hotel- 
keeper to be, and locks up bis larder at ten o’clock. It 
is of no use knocking at that door, if you are only 
five minutes late; the verdict is, ‘Serve you right,’ 
and no compassion. You emerge through the iron 
gates, and find yourselves in a dense throng of persons, 
whose ap does not allow them access to the 

ou strive to force your way through the 
crowd, but in vain ; no amount of objurgations or blows 
will help you on. A Turk bears the closest resemblance 
toad of European race I know. A pleasant 
variety is here bow 1 there yoy * — passage — 
® carriage belonging to a great diplomatic card, an 
surrounded by mounted Khavasses; shrieks are heard 
at intervals as people are knocked down and trampled 
under foot; bat what does our diplomatist care—is he 
not the representative of a reigning prince, and, of 
course, can do no wrong? 
„At length, after waiting ao hour or so, and having 
drunk up the establishment of a perambulating lemon- 
ader, you light your paper lantern, and make a.bold 
attempt to force the crowd: you succeed in your 
design, but apparently your memory of locality has 
been 8 —. out of you in the process, and you find 
yourself eventually, by the fitful light of your lamp, 
wandering about the Petit Champ des Morts. Of course 
your lamp goes out at the most interesting moment, 
and you go stumbling over tombs, and barking your 
shins against gravestones, until a watchman takes com- 
passion on you. Sach, or of such nature, are the 
evening amusements at Pera.“ 


A good sketch of “ Imperial Paris,” gives an 
outline of the improvements effected by the 
Emperor, and, — . that their primary 
cause may have been of a political character, 
points out how important and beneficial are the 
changes in the sanitary, social, and architectural 
condition of the city. It takes us back to the 
Paris of the past, which we are already begin- 
ning to forget. We take a passage— 


NIGHT IN PARIS—PAST AND PRESENT. 

But the greatest change has taken place in the night 
of Paris. Formerly, it is trae, the streets were not quite 
— .IN. 
as li ough they produced a remarkable 
change, soft the daily traffic of the city by 
six hours. In the of Louis XIV. commercial 
Paris closed its doors at nine in summer and five in 
winter ; but the introduction of the reverbéres effected 
an alteration, more especially as, with the Revolution, 
— were lighted every evening. Under the Mon- 
archy, the lighting of Paris being farmed out, the good 
citizens had often to wade home through a sea of mud 
in the dark, or hire a boy at the corner of the street to 
light them to their houses. Paris of to-day and Paris 
yesterday are as different as light from darkness, 
The light destroys those places aud schemes which 
depend on darkness for success, aud shan any lllumina- 
tion. Light kills like the Delian Apollo destroyed 
with his golden arrows the dragon Python, tho father 
the Gorgon and the Hydra. When Boileau writes 
that the most dangerous and desolate forest was a 
lace as compared with Paris, it was no witty 
ion. In any rich city, where the night is 
than the day, there is an endless succession 

of crimes, and murderers and robbers find certain 
shelter. Even at the close of the seventeenth century 
there were in Paris twelve publicly privileged robbers’ 
dens, known by the name of ‘Cours de Miracles,’ of 
which Victor Hugo gives us such an admirable descrip- 
tion. Unfortunately, our prosaic age cannot tolerate 
the romance of robber-life, and the Courts of Miracles 
have been put down by the strong arm of the law. 
Still, so long as Paris exists with its startling contrast 
between unbounded riches and the extremest poverty, it 
must be a prey to the dangerous classes that war against 
society. So late as 1836, these rogues regarded the 
night as their exclusive property. With the twilight, 
the veriest scum of Paris congregated on the Place de 
la Conoorde, No honest man ventured among them, 
except under the most pressing necessity, and he 
might esteem himself fortunate if he escaped with ouly 
the loss of his watch and purse. After dusk no one 
ventured to walk along the Boulevard des Filles du 
Calvaire, or the Boulevard of the Bastille. Paris ended 
with the extreme verge of the Marais. On the other 
side was the town wall, with a prospect across the Rue 
Basse of woodyards, fields, and nursery-gardens. 
Further along the Boulevards you come to the remains 
Beaumarchais’s splendid house and gardens, a half- 
finished basin in which stood the Column of July, and 
a plaster model of an elephant, designed for a fountair 
but never completed, and which eventually became a 
colony of rate. Round about these a spacious open 

uadrangle indicated the spot where the Bastille 

ormerly stood. Nota trace was to be seen of the opce 
terrible building; the moat, a’ pestiferous swamp, with 
a green covering of festering weeds and some blocks of 
stone which up from the dank vegetation, were 
the only visi of the existence of the Bastille. 


2 


secure p 


The long walk along the Boulevards ended as it began 


end the elephant fountain, at the other the Madeleine 
gd the. on all sides there was plete 
had to be freed from the old 
houses which obstructed passage; the quays must be 
levelled to form a long, straight route from the Pont 
d’Jéna to the Pont d’Austerlitz, from the to 
the garrison bakery; the river must be hemmed in 
insurmountable walls, the 

gs restored from the unclean aud totto condition 


ip 

in which t ; the wretched shops and stalls 
— — 12 inte vicinity of the palace 
an Gam was mae Bee'> © Oe es all this: 


Paris rebuilt in accordance 
Cité reformated, as Medea 


planted, ~) - 

and science introduced to every-day notice; and hun- 
dreds of other equally important mattere. Well, 
reader, everything that seemed impossible has been 
proved not merely possible, but carried into effect— 
and that, too, with a rapidity that you can hardly be- 
lieve it has all happened within your lifetime. New 
Paris in so far differs from old Rome, that it has been 
built in a day.” 

The article that has the most genuine interest 
as a picture of country, mode of life, and indus- 
trial occupation, is that on “Alpine Grass 
„Farms, which are likely ere long to become a 
thing of the past. We might make pleasant 

uotations from the “ Byways of the Black 

orest,” and find abundant amusement in “A 
“Week in Constantinople,” and refresh our 
memories of delightful scenes with “ A Walk to 
„Wildbad“; but, by way of variety we will 
take a sketch of 


THE PEOPLE ONE SEES AT BADEN. 

Baden-Baden is, in sooth, a pleasant place, which 
pone canleave without regret; some at their losses to 
Mons. Benazet, others at being compelled to bid adieu 
to the delightful scenery. A philosopher might here 
study, with advantage to himself, the mutability of 
fortune: he may see a ‘ Milord’ arrive with a dashing 
equipage, aud observe him, within a week, modestly 
retiring from the stage of his late splendour, leaving 
behind him horses, carriage, and all! 

“But of all the gay scenes, none surpasses the 
Promenade in front of the Conversations Saal, where, 
on a fine afternoon, the company sit beneath the orange- 
trees, sipping coffee and listening to the band. To 
this ciroumsoribed sphere every nation of the civilised 
world sends its representatives. Here may be seen 
Americans glowing with all the hues of Parisian fashion, 
and, like tian turkeys ‘hung in chains,’ as re- 

ing and modest as they usually are. What more 
striking proof can be furnished, tban by a conversation 
which the writer hai the fortune to hear between two 
of these gentlemen and the proprietress of the reading- 
room. They were engaged in paying their subscrip- 
tion, and in the course of their conversation one of them 


1 

*** And what countrymen do you suppose us to be? 
* lishmen, of course,’ the lady repli 
aie) thought so,’ was the next remark, acoom ed 
by a bland smile of pity at her ignorance. ‘Let me 
inform you, my good lady, that when you hear English 
spoken with remarkable purity, you may lay it down, 
as an established rule, that the speaker is an American, 
not an Englishman.’ 
“Poles, who are always disappointed in the arrival 
of their remittances, which have been unaccountably 
delayed, and who, in consequence, are ever ready to 
borrow from the person to whom they im their 
anxieties any sum from a franc upwards, to repaid 
on the arrival of the said remittances, but as they never 
do come, the liquidation of the debt is deferred to the 
Greek Calends ; Chevaliers d’Industrie, and of the Le- 
gion d’Honneur, who yet have no honour but that 
typified by the red ribbon attached to their button- 
holes; Alsacians of a cunning and astute appearance, 
who realise Zsop’s fable of the bat, which was neither 
bird nor beast, by — neither French nor German, 
and speaking a Kauderwelsch,“ which bears no re- 
semblance to either language: and, indeed, where but 
at —— would it be possible to bear such aue 
strophe as the following? which we carefully reco 
in our note-book on the market-place of that city : 

Hoe da! Bo 1 Voulez-vous des navets? ‘sind 
nit Lilzig, sind nit pelzig (i. e., they are neither wood 
nor woolly), Preues ou prenez pas—wenn Sie aber nit 
nehmen, so kimmt Musieu le Caporal und giebt mir un 


sou davantage.’ 
bearded like the pard, who, 

by avowing liberal principles, induce their countrymen 
to give expression to their complaints, and then, on 
returning to their hotel, transmit to the pateru 1 
verument of St. Petersburg a full account of all 
has been said, with the additional haut gout’ of their 
own —ů— — cre and then, too, = be seen 
a swarthy and scowling ‘ vo, wrapped in is dingy 
Bunda, and carrying a bundle of mouse whi 
he offers for sale while cursing the Suabes to w he 
offers them. Swarms of artists flock hither from 
Germany, from Dusseldorf to Munich, and line the 
passages and stairs of the hotel where any exalted 
personage takes up his abode with their own 
ductions, in the hope of covering the expense of a ‘ 
reise by the sale of a picture. Next we have a heap 
of Puseyite parsons, who glow with a mild fervour 
when speaking of the splendours of a Catholic church, 
aud praise the wondrous effect of a brass band that 
plays in the Cathedral of Cologne at high mass, while 
they mildly repine at the crass obstinacy of their 
parishioners, who cannot be persuaded to regard the 
matter in the same wsthetic way as themselves. Then 
the peasants who flock in on Sundays, the women in 
red petticoats and black bodices; the men in blue 
cotton coats, flat three-cornered hats, red a. 
and high well-greased boots, who expend their hoard 
Batzen in cheap jewellery, and gaze with 
looks on the tightly-laced Parisian mam’selles. And 
here let us not neglect to record an anecdote relative 
to one of these ts, who, on the railroad bein 
opened from Baden to Oos, had a great desire to trav 
by it, and so went to inquire the price by the Steh- 
wagen. On being told six kreutzer, with the love of 

ing #0 peculiar to this race of beings, he offered 


bargain 
four, which was of course refused, and he walked away. 
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He had not gone far before the whistle was sounded on 
the train starting, and thinking it was a signal to him 
that his offer was accepted, he turned round and 


„Ihr ** peifen—i kimm nimmi zuruck — You 
may whistle, bat I shan’t come back. 

Sir Lascelles is rather severe on “ The Ameri- 
“cans at Home” and hits hard the superficial 
faults of American Young-Ladyism;” is usefully 
informing on “Railway Literature Abroad; gives 
himself with zest to“ The Dinner Question; tells 
effectively stories of surprise, threatening horror, 
and ending humorously; puts vividly before us the 
haunts of Parisian penury ; and permits us now 
“A Night at the Café Anglais,” and now a 
“ Brash with Brigands,” and so on through scenes 
still shifting, and incidents and adventures such as 
may befal the man about town, the soldier, and the 
traveller. We must confess that he is sometimes 
trifling and provoking, but his aim is to amuse 
and not to teach ; and that he indulges too much 
in what would, we suppose, be now called 
O Dowderies, only they are quite original in Sir 
Lascelles, who, however, has nothing of Mr. 
O’Dowd’s keener power of observation and 
deeper practical view. 


BRIEF NOTICES, 


The Theological Works of the Rev. John Howard 
Hinton, M.A. In Six Volumes. Vol. V. Lectures. 
(Houlston and Wright.) This fifth volame of the 
collected writings of Mr. Hinton consists chiefly of the 
three sets of lectures delivered and published by him in 
1855-7, on ‘“* Acquaintance with God,” On God's 
“* Government of Man,” and On Redemption.” The 
first course is not simply practical, as the ordinary use 
of the phrase, Acquaintance with God” might lead 
some to suppose, but a full treatment of the character 
and attributes of the Divine Being :—and it has two 
lectures which givo, better than anything of the kind 
that we know, the elements of a satisfactory discussion 
of the theological propositions that God is a necessary 
“ being,” and that he is a social unity.” The lectures 
on “Government ” investigate, with the author’s remark- 
able keenness, the basis and elements of God’s Govern- 
ment, and set forth in strong light ite tendency and 
object, while, with great practical strength, its rule and 
end are marked and vindicated. The readers of Mr. 
Hinton’s earlier works will have no difficulty in con- 
oeiving the nature of his treatment ok Redemption ”"— 
the subject of his third series of lectures. Justly does the 
author say that his theology has remained 
during the nearly fifty years of his ministerial and literary 
life: but when he tells us he does not believe in the 
progress of theology, one must ask whether Mr. Hin- 
ton’s views, which in his own early days were pro- 
nounced ‘‘ rash and heterodox” by his seniors, were or 
were not a progress on the prevailing views from which 
they unquestionably departed? And, whether Mr, 
Hinton, who himself advanced beyond the cur- 
rent theology of his sect and his time, has 
reached the final forms of truth, which allow 
no future moulding, snd no further progress? 
It is because we have a long settled reverence 
for Mr. Hinton asa religious teacher, and a believing 
and intense sympathy with the heart and substance of 
his theology, that we sometimes regret that his attitude 
towards some of the fruits of labours which are to-day 
devoted to theology, is not truo to what must have been 
the spirit of his own early efforts in theology, when he 
indulged an independent and unflinching pursuit of his 
own , though it might be accounted “ rash and 
„n x.” And, we may add, that if his present 
views are so entirely and unchangedly those of his youth, 
which were then considered heterodox, and are not so 
now, it would seem that the theology of some persons 
has made a little progress, if Mr. Hinton’s bas made 
none. To return, however, to the lectares on redemp- 
tion, we may say that they have the characters of 
thoroughness, of power, and of perfect self-consistency ; 
and fittingly complete the theological system which Mr. 
Hinton, in his various works, has built up. The rest of 
this volume consists of a lecture on the Gorham Con- 
troversy, one on the Church, and a third on the Influence 
of Religion in the Families of the Working Classes, 

Life with the Esquimaux. By Captain C. F. HALL. 
Popular Edition. (S. Low, Son, and Co.) When this 
work first appeared, in two handsome volumes, we 
reviewed it rather fully, and endeavoured to give our 
impression of the author's characteristics as a narrator, 
and of the amount of importance belonging to his sup- 
posed discovery of relics of the expedition of Martin 
Frobisher. Wo have nothing further to eay on these 
points; but are bound to add, that, since our review 
was written, we happen to have been in personal contact 
with those who know something of the author’s devotion 
to Arctic resvaroh, and of the feeling entertained for him 
by such of Lis countrymen as can testify to his intelli- 
gence, his enthusiasm, aud bis bravery : and we are very 
glad to find solid ground for a readier acceptance of some 
of the strange stories of Life with the Esquimaux” which 
the book contains. There can be no doubt about the plea- 
santness of most of it, or about the peculiar fascination of 
some passages in which the purely human interest of the 
author's experience in Arctic regions predominates, 
This popular edition will be heartily welcomed, and we 


expect it to be widely circulated. It is not the repro- 
duction of the sheets of an unsuccessful earlier edition ; 
but a new, cheap, and elegant reprint, in one volume, 
having all the excellent wood-cuts of the original, with 
the additional popular attraction of four plates in colours 
by Leighton Brothers. The map is placed in a pocket 
at the end of the volume, an arrangement always to be 
preferred. 

The Wisdom of our Fathers: Selections from the 
Writings of Thomas Fuller. With a Memoir. (Reli- 
gious Tract Society). This is a welcome book; may it 
go everywhere, and bo quietly enjoyed, seriously pon- 
dered, and warmly loved, by all its readers. The 
„% memoir is somewhat weakly written; yet has, in 
brief, all the materials to be expocted from it. The 
selections from Faller’s works consist chiefly of ** Good 
“Thoughts in Bad Times,” and Thoughts ia Worse 
„Times,“ with the omission only of passages relating 
to the controversies of the day; of The Cause and 
Cure of a Wounded Conscience,” given in extenso ; of 
some of the finest things in the Holy and Profane 
** State,” and loss than a score of pages of miscellaneous 
extracts from his other works. As the object of this 
volume is simply religious edification, it does not clash 
with previous selections from the author; and we 
cordially commend it, as a deligh tful and catholic addi- 
tion to the admirable series in which selections from 
Leighton and Bacon have preceded it; and wish it may 
assist to make the wit and wisdom and godliness of 
Fuller familiarly known in our family circles. 


Gladdening Streams, ; or, the Waters of the Sanctuary 
(Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo.) The title and plan of this 
little book were suggested to the author by the desorip- 
tion in Ezekiel of the vision of the holy waters.“ A 
text in which water is used by the sacred writer as a 
figure or emblem of God's abundant mercy is selected 
for each Sabbath of the year, and upon it is founded a 
reading suitable for the fragments of time of the Lord’s- 
day. This is followed by an original piece of sacred 
poetry, either a versified paraphrase of a passage of 
Scripture, or a hymn suggested by somo Bible expression 
or incident more or less related to the topic of the read- 
ing for the day. Each reading is complete in itself; bat 
the author has given a kind of anity to the whole book by 
so arranging the sequence of subjects, that thero shall be 
a progress through the year, from the first dawnings of 
divine knowledge on towards the fuller visions of God. 

Comfort for the Desponding; or, Words to Soothe 
and Cheer Troubled Hearts. (Edinburgh: W. P. 
Nimmo.) These words“ are good words.” They 
are in the form of sixteen short addresses to those 
in trouble, from whatever source the trouble may spring. 
They are plain and pointed, and with a loving hand they 
direct the sorrowful to the fountain of all true comfort. 
Each address is preoeded by several appropriate passages 
of Scripture, and is followed as well as preceded by a hymn 
adapted to the subject of the addross. 

The Chastening of Love; or, Words of Consolation 
for the Christian Mourner. By Josera Panxrn, D. D., 
Manchester. (Ediaburgh: W. P. Nimmo.) Dr. Parker 
has allowed the compiler of this little book to publish, 
for a benevolent object, these eighteen meditations on 
different texts of Scripture. As in the Comfort 
for the Desponding,” noticed above, each meditation 
is accompanied by appropriate hymns and verses of 
Scripture. Several of the hymns are very beautiful; 
we should like specially to point out Dr. Macleod’s 
** Across the River,” and the translation from the 
“Salisbury Breviary” of St. Bernard’s Jesu Dulcis 
** Maria,” a rendering so far superior to that we usually 
ce. 
The Cedar Christian, and other Practical Papers. By 
the Rev. THzopore I. Cuyier. (Edinburgh: W. P. 
Nimmo.) This is a book for Christian men. It is 
publish with a viow to promote personal holiness, It 
‘* consists of a series of racy papers originally written 
„for the New York Independent.” These atirring, 
awakening articles, twenty-four in number, have been 
widely republished in America, in papers, magazines, 
and tracts. All are written with vigour, point, and 
earnestness, The sketch ok A Model Minister of 
Christ“ (R. M. M'Cheyne) is very vivid, but where 
all are so excellent, there is no need to single out what 
may seem to us the best papers. The author is a noigh- 
bour and intimate friend of Henry Ward Beecher. The 
profits arising from the sale of this book will be devoted 
to a religions object. 


Spirit of the Old Divines. (Edinburgh: W. P. 
Nimmo.) It would be a pity indeed if the rich treasures 
of the old Puritan divines, and the Scottish preachers 
of renown in the olden times, were stored up only in 
old books, difficult of access to others than students ; 
for it is true, as the preface to this little book says, 
that they ‘‘exhibit a fervour and a noble eloquence 
** which have seldom been attained in later times.“ It 
is well, therefore, that in such books as the present 
volume, we should have, gathered to our hand, fall 
many a gem of purest ray serene from the dark un- 
fathomed caves of a distant age. Nine of the Scottish 
worthies are here laid under contribution, beginning 
with John Knox, and including Samuel Rutherford 
and George Gillespie, who were sent as commissioners 
to the Assembly of Divines held at Westminster, and 
Thomas Boston, the author of the well-known Four- 
„fold State.” A short biographical sketch of each of 
these notable men is prefixed to a number of extracts 
from his works, which aro so selected as to show his 


chief characteristics. These extracts have generally 
force and a piquant flavour that will quite a relish 
to the reading of them. 
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all set 
streamers flying. The author wishes the Spartan youth 
to look on the drunken Helot. He shows the fatal 
career of sottish folly, which begins its batefal course 
amid smiles and blandishments; hurries on from fool- 
ishness to crime; despises every rebuke and entreaty of 
love; and at last falls helplessly into rain. A family is 
brought before us which possesses apparen 


at once and for ever, renounce his degrading habits; a 
young sister, very dear to him, entreats and warns bim 
on her deathbed ; a failure in business causes a removal 
from the old home and town and bad companions, and 
offers him another chance in his entering upon a new 


occupation, amid new surroundings. How he used these 


drink is shown as the one evil, the one 

are bound to say the painful events here narrated are 
unfortunately not improbable. They are too much in 
keeping with what wo all know is going on in the every- 


day life around us. 
one, 

The Crosses of Childhood ; or, Alice and her Friends. 
(London: S. W. Partridge.) A very interesting and 
improving book for children. From the words, ‘“‘ Ho 
that taketh not his cross, and followeth after me, is 
not worthy of me,“ a good mother talks 
persuasively to her little child, Alice,” and 
to see in a trouble which has 
“* cross” which she must learn 
lies of children happen to come under this Christian 
mother’s influence, all of whom are brought to recognise 


The tale is likely to be a useful 


of a pious lady ruling in love, are very happily displayed. 
Children would read the book with avidity, and many 
mothers might learn from it lessons of wisdom for family 
rule. 

Hannah Twist ; a Story about Temper. (London: 8. 
W. Partridge.) An old servant, sitting in a comfortable 
almshouse, *‘ bethinks her of days long since gone by, 
and it comes into her head to tell about some of 
“them.” And so, in a very pleasing way, she tells her 
tale of the chief incidents of her servant life ; how her 
strange freaks of temper were always bringing her into 
trouble, filling her path with thorns when she went out 
to service, embittering all her life, and bringing her to 
the very edge of the scaffold. She rambles artlessly on, 
revealing all her heart. Her language is pithy and 
natural, seasoned with a good old maid’s happy humour 
and thankfulness. To read her history is almost to sit 
by her fireside and hear her tell it. 

How Sam Adams’ Pipe became a Pig. By J. W. 
Kinrox. (London: 8, W. Partridge.) The Author of 
Bay your own Cherries” has written many good racy 
homilies on social subjects, and this marvellous mo- 
tamorphosis of a pipe into a pig will be read with sost 
like the others. Lovers of tho weed” should see how 
Mr. Wombwell was afraid Sam's pipe would teach his 
monkeys bad habits. The pamphlet is nicely got up, 
with some five or six illustrations, and will win its way. 

The above four publications by Mr. . W. Partridge, 
like so many others from the same house, are all in the 
right vein, We hope they may have 6 very wide circu- 
lation. 


THE MAGAZINES, 


When the various further instalments of the fictions 
have been run over, and we have once more delighted 
ourselves with Oradock Nowell” or Miss Marjori- 
„ banks,” and have pondered upon Gilbert Ragge,” its 
vital character and fulness of fine things, and have let 
Mr. Kingsley spirit us back to the days of our fathers, 
and have como at last to the truthful present-day pic- 
tures ot Wives and Daughters, we don’t know that 
there remains a very great deal that is worthy to be 
talked about in the magazines of the month. 

Macmillan, however, has the distinetion of containing 
Mr. Deane’s deeply-interesting and excellently-written 
** Narrative of the Atlantic Telegraph Expedition,” with 
fac similes of charts lithographed on board the Great 
Eastern, ono showing the track of the ship, with the 
soundings, the daily latitude and longitude, the distance 
run and the number of miles paid out each day, and 


another showihg the position of the Great Eastern when 
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interest than any other topic of this dull season, we shall 
string tugether the passages which narrate the parting of 
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hortly before the engines 
noise was heard in the tank from 
out. Mr. Cyrus Field, 
one of the hands called 

man immediately over the tank, 
a piece but this intimation does not 
have been passed aft. Subsequently a wire 
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in the tank, ecting out of th 
ME Mann 
fault was supposed to exist. 


to Mr. Canning for 
i in length; and 
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preparations were made 
it was that the functions of the navi- 
active request; for what use 
to ~ up the cable unless 


ship should be 
in an easterly direction, and to windward, and drift 
grapnel across the track in which the 
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* 
weighing about three owt., wi 
it—was soon brought up from the stores, and 
the wire rope, of which we had a supply of five miles on 

We steamed away some fourteen miles from the 
place where the cable parted, and in the smootbest of 
water. The Terrible, to whom we signalled the disaster, 
was quite close to us at the time. The pnel was let 
go at 3,20 ship's time on its deop-sea-fishing errand. The 
amall was set going, and its Wheels and drums 
revolved at a terrific as the wire rope went down, 
buckets of water being constantly thrown on them to 
keop them cool, Yet hissing clouds of steam arose. 

„Down, down went the rope, and one began to realise 


at turn of the drum asking for fresh supply, what 
„ ur there is in the depth of this mighty ocean. 
At five p.m. inti was r that the strain was 

ually less; and, in a few minutes more, 
the grapne! had arrived below in just 2,500 fathoms, 
having oceupied, with the intervals of stopping the ma- 
chinery two hours in its wondrous journey to the 


deep. From five until quite dark the cable- 
men, as well as the ship's crew, wore activoly engaged in 


for the day that was deemed n 
o Great Eastero, broadside on to the track of the 
led grapnel over the ground in seare 

worth, 9 rot ye wwe —2 
5 a mournful party grand 

t night; and one by one dropped away from the 

the privacy of his cabin, to reflect on the events 

ever memorable in the annals of ocean tele- 
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, August 3rd. —Broadside on to the line in 
the le lay, the Great Eastern tugged the grap- 
uring the night. There were indications now and 
towards break of day, that it had hold of some- 
and one bite which was given induced the fisher- 
men to haul up and see what had been caught. About 
before seven (Greenwich time) the pick-up engine 

was put in motion, and, to aid its feeble efforta, the rope 
was passed round the capstan close by. It came up kindly 
at first, and by eight o'clock a.m. 300 fathoms were 
on board. The dynamometor, which had been register- 
ing as high a strain as 70 ort., suddenly indicated a 
increase to 75 ewt., and it was clear to every one that 
the flukes of the grapnel had laid hold of something. 
Even the most sceptical admitted that, if it was any- 
thing, it must be the cable. About eight o'clock one of 
the wheels of the picking-up gear began to complain; 
and very shortly — 4 it broke. This disaster 
threw a very dangerous sort of work on the cable staff in 
hauling in the rope, which sprung ocoasionally with such 
force as to imperil the lives of those who were near it. 
As it was, two men received rather serious injuries, and 
were taken to hospital to receive the tender 
efficient care of our excellent Dr. Ward. It now became 
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at the bow, it 
— 2 darted down to the mysterious 
Dr. James Hamilton contributes one of those pleasant 
papers that never lose their interest, on Erasmus in 
“ Eogland,”—of course including almost as mach of 
Colet as of Erasmus himself. Professor D’Arcy Thomp- 
son gives us a porfectly-written sketch ok Galway, the 
** Oity of the Tribes”; and we cannot resist a touching 
and suggestive soene :— 


from 


way 


ago old Catholic Early in the last 
upon a certain day every was here closed t 
noon, and the w was out of doors, A 
stadent of the college was that morning to be buried. 
The deceased had been a youth of excellent abilities, of 
: affectionate, loveable 


and universally respected. 

the shoulders of fellow-stadents ; and on the ooffin were 
laid the student's cap and gown. There was only 
— the funeral and in that were 
seated the father of the poor boy, and a white-haired. 
venerable man of God—the Catholic reotor of the parish, 
The father was a Protestant. The funeral service was 
read by two Protestant ciergyman, in a church 


ation of Catholic poor. 
The priest stood by the father through the 
service in the alien church, and stood by him at the 


grave side, supporting him through his moments of un- 


speakable agony. ere I was 1 in the charch- 
yard, was a group of little ragged children ; Catholics, 
of course, of them spoke with an in ne 
loudness, bat was rebuked by a tiny companion, and 
told to be quiet, and listen to the clergyman. 
*Out of the mouths of babes and su ings doth God 
rfect praise.’ Whenever, in future, I feel my 
ristianity waning into sectarianism, I shall call to 
mind that solemn and sublime scene; bow the white- 
haired servant of the Lord stood comforting a poor 
Christian brother, heedless of doctrinal differences in the 
resence of an awful sorrow ; and how the ragged little 
tholic chit 2 all unconsciously, a short sermon 
to me upon Christian charity and godly reverence, in a 
Protestant churchyard.” 

Fraser has papers on “ Rifle Shooting,” for the de- 
votees of the gun; On Lessening the Irksomeness of 
„Elementary Instruction,“ for parents and teachers; 
and on The Priest in the Congregation,” for clergy- 
men, containing many judicious and weighty and 
pithy things, strong common! sense and experience 
aod good taste meeting in a stream of free, manly elo- 
quence that sometimes is uncommonly rich and forcible, 
though not always engaging our sympathy for the view 
or practice advocated. ‘‘ Mannahatta” is made up of 
very varied materials, yet bound together by the asso- 
ciations of locality and history which the name taken as 
a title supplies. Perhaps our readers will be glad of 
the little amusement that may be afforded by this 
Americo-/'raser picture of Mr. Ward Beecher. 

a 1 Ward Beecher is a separate institution in 
New York, where it has become proverbial that, in the 
beginning God made men, women, and the Beechers. 
He is preacher, editor, lecturer, stump-orator, hum 
politician, orthodox believer, and heretical minister, 
rolled in one. To Mr. Beecher, the d tic theology 
in which he was trained, and for which his church was 
built, has been always a solemn joke. When sitting 
under his father's lectures in Lane Seminary, he was only 
able to remain through the hour by whittling on the 
benches ; and the old doctor had at last to compromise 
by permitting his son to take with him a stick to whittle 
during the lecture, in order to save the bench. And 
when, ata later period, a venerable Council of the Church 
was examining him previous to his settlement as a 
minister, he could scarcely believe them in earnest ; and 
being asked if he believed in the ‘perseverance ot 
saints,’ he re that he had so believed until he wen 
out West saw how Christians from the East lived 
out there. The society in Brooklyn, over which Mr. 
Beecher has so long presided, was not radical 


y 
in former years ; and when some of the older members 


narrowly watched the 
to see how many of them were likely to 


3 in going, and these, I conf 


8 There is a story that Mr. 
one on, entered at a m i 
once ised by the Peter Funk, who cried out, 
Why the devil don’t you bid, Mr. Beecher? U 
this Mr. Beecher disappeared, but persuaded a to 
and ask the rascal how he came to know Mr. Beecher. 


tenoer, . 
ings. serm " satisfactory. It 
was easy to see the secret of Beecher’s success : Ac is 
always interesting. His illustrations embodied facts of 
importance ; and he culled quaint and valuable 

from old divines—as Fuller, Taylor, 2 

which indicated a good reader of books. Now and then 
there was a non-natural use of some orthodox phrase, 
and now upon a conceit 
ag he 21 ay 
covery; but as a whole discourse was uot 

b large heart, a Coen os 
clear in 4 chastened 

and a deep which he drew 

and to which the 

and tears. 


Blackwood gives us the first instalment of “‘ Memoirs 
of the Confederate War for Independence,” by Heros 
von Borcke, Chief of Staff to General Stuart; and we 
must allow that it is a well-told and profoundly-interest- 
ing commencement, although all the sympathies of the 
writer are utterly foreign to ourselves. Mr. von Borcke 
is just simply a military adventurer, who has been lucky 
and unlucky. He was formerly of the Prussian Branden- 


Charleston under the protecting band of Providence,” 
met with great difficulties in secaring a position in the 
Confederate army, but eventually go? placed with Gene- 
ral Stuart, introduced to Jefferson Davis, and, for his 
and ‘* bravery,” duly reported by himself 


tion and the acknowledgments of the President. The 
Editor of Blackwood himself adds a note as follows :— 
* We have seen Colonel von Borcke, and are not sur: 
“ prised that President Davis should congratulate him- 
“* self on the addition of such a sabreur to his army.” 
The simple truth, however, as we read things, is, that 
this gentleman was a mere mercenary, until, as was 
quite natural, relations of a most friendly and intimate 
character to General Stuart and others settled him 
down into thorough and enthusiastic devotion to the 
Confederate cause, who now looks back on the struggle of 
the South as “glorious,” and derives from his own part in it 
„the greatest satisfaction of his life.“ We believe that 
we shall have gratefully to admit that this gentleman 
gives us the hitherto least-known side of military events 

the interest of which is not at all abated by (what he 
considers to be) the unhappy issue of the American 
War”; and we found this expectation on the account 
here given of the Battle of Seven Pines, and of the 
Pamankey Expedition. It has been altogether pleasant 
to us to read the article, Switzerland in Summer and 
Autumn,” by a writer who spent the months from July te 
November in last year among the Alps ; for we heartily 
assent to Sir John Forbes’s remark that woe cam no 
„% more have too much of Switzerland than of Dante or 
„Shakespeare.“ The writing is bright, with a little 
effort at smartness ; but the information of the writer is 
adequate to the due support of his descriptions : and he 
shows thoughtful practical sense in his moralisings on 
„going down precipices.” The death of Professor 
Aytoun in the course of the last month has been a great 
loss to Blackwood, and is suitably noticed in a regretful 
biographical sketch. If we do not estimate Mr. Aytoun'’s 
place in literature as so high and eminent as it is held 
to be by the writer of this rather unliterary but right- 
hearted sketch, we can ourselves speak from personal 


knowledge, and with warm regard, of bis bright and 
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‘genial temperament and equable temper,” and of the 
delightfalness of his companionship, not only amongst 
friends, but wherever a good understanding had been 
set up with those amongst whom, as traveller or visitor, 
he happened to be thrown. The writer of this tribute 
to Mr. Aytoun states that he was % sincere and humble 
% Christian,“ that at no time ia his most joyous 
„moments of jocularity, did anything fall from his lips 
dor pon that was irreverent, or in any way at variance 
“‘ with religious views, and that his last moments were 
** soothed by partaking of the Holy Communion.” The 
opportunity is also taken of making known the fact that 
it was an erroneous supposition in many quarters 
that Mr. Aytoun was the editor of Blackwood ; and of 
adding, that the proprietors have never, during the whole 
existence of their magazine, devolved editorial powers 
or responsibilities upon others. The article on Our 
** Political Prospects” is another amusing attempt to 
extract comfort for the Conservatives from the results of 
the recent elections; and so well acquainted with 
Liberals is its rather dull and prosy writer, that he can 
say—not only that Lord Palmerston is not himself a 
4% Radical ”—but that there are among the new mem- 
** bers, many who, to our knowledge, would refuse to fol- 
‘low him beyond a certain limit in the direction of 
% Radicalism.” We shall be content and glad that the 
Conservatives should believe with this writer, that, though 
** it may take time to place in office an Administration 
** svowedly Conservative”—a possibility that at last 
% looms on the horizon” of Conservative anticipation— 
yet there is the best evidence to show that Conser- 
** vatism, as a principle of Government, is in the ascen- 
11 dant.” 

The Christian Spectator has a strong and interesting 
number. We begin with its last article, and recommend 
it to consideration—‘‘ The New Parliament and its 
„% Work” : and we couple with it, not with entire ap- 
proval, but with entire agreement with its main drift, 
the review of part of Mr. Mill’s last work, relative to 
Mr. Mansel’s application of the Philosophy of the Con- 
ditioned. The review ok Henry Holbeach ” (of which 
work we are hoping to speak for ourselves) is devoted 
rather to a speculative analysis of the intellect and 
character of the author, than to a report or estimate of 
the book itself. There is, we think, considerable injas- 
tice done to the initial portion of Dr. Candlish's recent 
work on The Fatherhood of God,” in starting a review 
with the question, Have we not all one father?” and 
affirming that Dr. Candlish, “‘ before one of the most 
** religious and learned audiences of the cultivated capi- 
“ tal” of Scotland, has answered it in the negative”: 
but the article isan able one, and has largely our sym- 
pathy. 

Good Words, maintaining its high general excellencs, 
is specially attractive this month by two articles; 
one, a biographical sketch of the late Mr. Isaac Taylor, 
(with portrait) from the pen of Dr. Blaikie; and the 
other“ Three Weeks among the Churches of France,” by 
the Dean of Canterbury. Dr. M‘Leod’s Eastern Tour is 
most admirably continued, and richly illustrated. 


Christian Work has articles that should be read in all 
our families on George Muller’s Orphan Homes”; on 
** Ansgar, the Apostle of the North,” translated from 
the German ; and, as a variety amongst papers on social 
questions, one by Miss Isa Craig on “‘ Marriages and 
„Means.“ It has much valuable fact in the Letters 
ok the Month. 


The Sunday Magazine shall [once more have our 
word of grateful and applauding mention; and this 
this time, for Mr. George Macdonald's simple, thought- 
fal, truthful poem on The Mother of Jesus,” for the 
pathetic and powerful pleading with A Son of Pious 
Parents,“ and for the delightful “‘ Summer Sunday on 
„the Righi.“ in addition to its continued contributions 
and other excellent occasional pieces. 


The Leisure Hour has, most appropriately, a fair 
proportion of its contents devoted to Birmingham, where 
the British Association is about to assemble, and where 
there is now open an exhibition of the productions of 
working men; which, we gather from various sources, 
is likely to produce an impression that our working men 
are hardly yet to be left alone to the organisation and 
conduct of an exhibition, and that many of them show 
great want of intellectual guidance and art-education in 
the use, or rather misuse and destrustion, of the time 
they devote to recreative production. Let us emphati- 
cally commend “‘ Russ Pictures” as one of the features 
of the current number of this ever-improving periodical. 


The Sunday at Home admirably states that which we 
conceive to be one of its most impoytant objects in a 
remark to correspondents, that it secks „ to obtain ad- 
mission amongfthe families of those millions of our 
population who are living in state of estrangement 
“* from all religious ordinan and that, therefore, it 
keeps in view, not only the edification of Christians, but 
the provision of reading 6f such a character as is cal- 
o culated to lay hold upon the minds of the masses 
mn when the Sabbath disengages them from secular 

pursuits.” To this end it is adapted far more than 
any other magazine in oxistence. 


Our Own Fireside bas again the charm of some sweet 
music; and its Pleasant Readings” are such as to be 
charming to our and daughters”: but we select 
for more especial mention this month Mr. Bullock’, 
(the Editor) own Paper on Missionary Enterprise in 


; 


montade as is quoted from Mr. D'Arey Thompson. 

Hardwickés Science Gossip should become very 
popular amongst the lovers of nature and the students 
of the natural sciences. We always find in it some- 
thing new and interesting that may be verified in the 
garden or the field, or that may guide us to the stream 
or tothe wood, or that may induce us to spend a half- 
hour over the microscope. 

The Christian Witness has throughout the year ad- 
vanced in character and in interest, and has thereby 
asserted for itself a claim, which none can fairly 
challenge, not only to be regarded as the ** Congrega- 
** tional Magazine,” but as one of the most thoughtfal 
of the religious periodicals for the people. It is now 
really creditable to the Congregational denomination. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Colenso on the Pentateuch, Part V.; Longmans. The Tri- 
logy of (Rachylus; Bell and Daldy. Rationalism and Revela- 
tion: Longman. Diarrhwa and Cholera; Trabner. Tales for 
the Marines, 2 Vols.; Sampson, Low, and Co. Henri de Rohan; 
Bel and Daldy. Seraps and Sketches, 2 Vols.; V. M. Allen 
and Co. Wayside Warbles; Sampson Low. The Stuadonts’ 
English Dictionary; Blackie, Lost Friends Found Again; 
Hamilton and Co. Childhood in India; Share and Share Alike; 
Jackson, Walford, and Co. Love: Selections from the Best 
Poets; Pitman. Poems, by Henry Dornan; Simptin, The 
Hebrew Scriptures, Vol. II.; Whiifeld, A Reasonable Faith; 


Longman. Uncle Sam's Visit; Pitman. Philosophy of 
Religion; Trubner. Songs and Poems, by James Netherby ; 
Ward, Lock, and Tyler. Sabbath Storing: Prize Essays; 


Partridge. Charnock’s Works: Vol. IV.; Nichol. Hardy on 
the First fpistle of John; J. Nichol. The Collected Writings 
of Edward Irving, Vol. I.; Strahan. Theological Works of 
J. H. Hinton, Vol. VI.; Houlston and Wright. Resolution; 
or the Depth of Woman's Love; Simptin. Bacon's Map of 
London. The Glories of Jesus or the Glories of Mary; 
Nisbet, Eskell’s Pure Dentistry. Search for a Publisher ; 
Bennett, Odds and Ends, No.7; Bdmonston and Douglas. 
Rhymed Reason, by a Radical; T. Murby. Egypt; extract 
from Lady's Autobiography; Tweedie. Webster's Dictionary, 
Part VIII.; Bell and Daldy. Song of Songs, or Biblical 
Study; Partridge. 


LITERARY EXTRAOTS. 


An ENocoUNTER BETWEEN ConDEN AND Sin 
Cuaries Narter.—The proceedings of the Peace 
Conference at Edinbargh consisted of two morning 
and one evening meetings of the society, sitting as a 
2 (to which, however, the general public were 
also admitted), and a public m su to be 
entirely composed of persons who indicated by their 
presence neither that they agreed with nor differed 
from the — — of the society. At that meetin 
an amusio stirring incident occurred, of which 
the writer had also the good fortune to bea tor. 
He had accompanied to the platform an aged relative 
—one of the Edinburgh committee for the reception 
of the delegates—and sat in one of the back seats 
immediately behind the chairman, Mr. Duncan 
McLaren, at that time chief magistrate of the city. 
He saw, to his surprise, that the seat of honour 
immediately on the left of the chair was reserved 
for a gentleman, whose face he did not ise as 
belonging to any one who had appeared at all at any 
of the previous meetings of the conference. This 
gentleman pushed hie way in a somewhat rough and 
unceremonious manner to his place, and his arrival 
created no little stir amongst the ocoupants of the 
platform, who were composed in almost equal 
portions of Peace Society delegates from verlons 
parts, and of persons of all degrees of local import- 
ance. It was evident, however, by the courteous 
attentions paid to this gentleman, ere the opening of 
the meeting, by the chairman and others, that he 
was somebody.“ His appearance, however, belied 
the idea of his importance which was produced by 
the atientions paid him. Neither laundress, pera- 
quier, nor tailor, seemed to any large extent t) have 
been taken into consultation as to the preparation of 
his outer man. Nor did the few words that fell 
from his lips in answer to the courtesies and greetings 
which he received, indicate that either bis instractors 
in his early life, or himself at his later periods, 
had bestowed much attention upon the graces, 
or even the proprieties of his diction. The 
then spectator, and present narrator, was mys- 
tified. And this mystification lasted some 
time — lasted through the chairman’s openin 
speech; through the reading by Mr. Richard, 
the Secretary of the Society, of the list of the reso- 
lutions at the Conference ; through an olo- 
quent address by Elihu Burritt, and through another, 
overflowing with the richest humour, by the late es- 
teemed Rev. John Burnet of Camberwell, one of the 
great representative Nonconformist leaders of our 
century. Then rose Mr. Cobden, IIe had not 
epoken long before the mystery was resolved. ‘‘I 
am glad,” said he, oa this occasion, that we have 
a gallant gentleman with as—if ho will allow me, | 
will call him my gallant friend, for we have walked 
into the same lobby generally, if not always, when 
we wore in the House of Commons together—we 


well as anybody you ean find. 
man—this gallant admiral—has come from London, 
warm from the City of London Tavern, bringing 
with him a spirit impatient for some decisive pro- 
o edings ia this troubled Eastern question.” All at 
o ꝛ0% it flashed upon the narrator’s memory that, a 


week or two before, Sir Charles Napier had an- 


have a gallant officer bere, who, if ever you have to 
fight instead of arbitrating, will do your business ss | 
find. Thie gallant gontle- | 
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not so mach, 


u 
** What do 
“Why, don't she always make you 

were out in the rain, aud she standio 
cohackliag? She does me. Her w 

dreadfully sure to be done up, whether ite cheese or 
salvation. She im't as other women are. Thore’s 
never anything left over on a Saturday night with 
her, Don’t you eee how her mouth’s primed up? 
Chat’s as mach as to say, The washing, and mend- 
ing, and charning, and cleaning, and baking are all 
through with up to the minute,’ and her coul seen to 
besides. Mra, Prouty! where’s Elias “ we are g in: 
down the Brook-road presently, for 4 little we k. 
„Elia stayed in. She's 


sad eine ry 
daughter, aleo, 


saint would do if there wasn't 
lying in wickedness.” H 
Mra 3 — entered 
room, on a position whenoe she could convorse 
direotly with that body. aad, if 

a few words als>, over her shoulder 
N la a 28 7 — 
Ves, it was a very feeling discourse, 
shall see some fruits of it. Bat it seems 
to make any impression on our 
how. Is ia at one ear and out at 
most of em.“ Might as well beso, 
at the ear and out at the mouth, 
Joauns in an undertone. ‘I'm afraid there’s some 
mischievous inflaence that undoes it all,” oon- 


tinued Mra, ey with a sigh, “I kaow 
there is, but it isn’t the sort you mean. Come, girls, 
lets go and have our walk. I shall say — 


out loud presently, if we stay here. I can’t boar," 
continued Joanna, as the little party prepared 
move at her suggestion, to be put into a dark closet, 
and have somebody continually coming to look in, and 
ask mo if I'm sorry yet. I always feel like saying, as 
I did to my mother once, when J was a little girl, 
‘when I rorry 1 lot oo know.“ ‘* But then,” said 
one of the group, timidly, I don't think we ought 
to make fun of such things.“ Nor I either, Abbey,” 
answered Joanna, quickly, and with a changed manuer. 
I don't make fun of the things: it’s only the way 
people behave about them. It isn’t —1 ; it isn't 
natural. When folks really do give their hearts, 
whether it’s to God or a fellow-creature, it isn’t a 
thing, I think, that they oan run round telling about. 
There's only one concerned to know ean about 
it."—The Gayworthys; a Tale of Threads and 
Thrums. 

A Protest aGAInst Santimentat Rewiaion.— 
** Wherever,” says Rebecca, there are Christians 
there should be Curistian love and sympathy, shouldn't 
there? It's nonsense to talk in the potential mood, 
the present indicative contradicts it flatly; at least 
among the Hilbury Christians. Take Mrs. Prouty. 
That woman vates me so with her perfoctions : 
why, the rest of the world you'd think was only mado 
to be an offset to her righteousness. She's so faithful 
among the faithless, and always in such a small way. 
She darns her stockings—Wednesday nights—on the 
right side: and it isn’t evangelical to darn them on 
the wrong; and not to get the clothes dried on the 
Monday, when her wash is over, is nothing less than 
Antichrist. It's mint, anise, and cummin—gnate and 
needles’ eyes. There isn’t any room for Christian 
sympathy. And then look at Mrs, Fairbrother, with 
her winning ways and beautiful submission to her 
troubles and ‘chasteninge.” Other people are chas- 
tened, too, I suppose. But she believes Providence 
keeps a special rod in pickle for her, and doesn’t do 
much else of importance but discipline and pity her. 
I'm tired of going about among such people.” — Löt. 


„What creatures those Irish are, to be sure!“ said 


8 


tho landlord, as he knocked a feather of white ash 
from the tip of his cheroot; “it would be a dull 


world without them. In India, a single Irishman at 
a station is enough to banish blue devils. The pre- 
sence of an Irishman anywhere keeps away low spirits, 
just as acatin a house keeps away rats and mice. 
Every station should wear an Irishman, as an amulet 
agsinst despondency.” „I have {lived a good deal 
both in Ireland and the Highlands,” said Pen, “ and 
the intellectual differences between the two races have 
often struck me as not a little curious. They are of 
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No joke has yet g 
winged enough to cross the Kyles. That’s odd, is it 
not?” Bat have not the Hi landers wit?“ “Oh, 


yes, plonty of it, but rather of the strenuous than of 
the playful kind ; their wit is born for the most part 
of anger or contempt. ‘There she goes,’ sneered the 


Englishman as Duncan marched past in his tartans at 
a fair. ‘There she lies,’ retorted Duncan, as he 


knocked the scorner over at a blow. ‘Coming from 
hell, Lauchlan,’ quoth the shepherd, proceeding on 
n Sacrament Sunday to the Free Church, and meeting 
his friend coming from the church of the Establish- 
ment. ‘Better than going to it, Kory,’ retorted 
Lauchlan, as he passed on. Of that kind of rapid 
and sufficient retort, of the power of returning a blow 
swiftly avd with interest, the Highlander is not in the 
least deficient. But he differs from the Irishman in 
thie—that he has 1.0 eye for the pleasantly droll kind 
of things; he has no fun in him, no sense of the 
genially comic. Tle laughs, but there is generally a 
touch of ecorn on his laughter, and it is almost always 
directed towards a man or athing. The Irishman’s 
humourous sense puts a stitch in the torn coat, ekes 
the scanty purse, boils the peas with which he is 
doomed to — graveward. Te bested Highlander 
can draw no smelioration of condition from such a 
source, The. wo races dine often scantily enough, 
but it is only the Irishman that can cement gs 
toes with point. They talk of hardships,’ said the 
poor Irish soldier as he lay down to sleep on the deck 
of the transport—‘ They telk of hardships ; but beded 
this is the hardest ship I ever was in in my 
life.’ . No Highlander would have said that. 
and I believe that the joke made the hard plank all 
the softer to the joker.” And how do you account 
for this difference?” ‘I can't account for it. The 
two races springing from the samo stock, I rather 
think it is unaccountable unless, indeed, it be trace- 
able to climatic influences,—the soft, green, rainy Erin 
producing reant and ebullient natures; the bare, 
flinty Highlands, hard and austereones. Thereis one 
„ however, in which your Highlander can beat 
the world, with the exception, perhaps, of the North 
American Indian.” “What quality is that?” 
“The quality of never exhibiting astonishment. The 
H would as soon thick of turning his back 
on his foe as of ex ing astonishment at anything. 
Teke a Highland led from the wilds of Skye or H 
and drop him in Cheapside, and he will retain the 
most perfect equanimity. He will have no word of 
marvel for the crowds and the vehicles: the Thames 
Tunnel will not move him; he will look on St. Paul's 
without flinching. The boy may have only ridden ina 
peat cart, but he takes a railway, the fields, hedges, 
bridges, and spinning past, the howling gloom 
of the tunnels, the speed that carries him in an hour 
over ter extent of country than he ever beheld 
in hie life even from his highest hill-top, as the merest 
matter of course, aud unworthy of special remark.” 
„But the boy will be astonished all the same?” Of 
course he is, The very hair of his soul is standing 
on en end with wonder and terror, but he will make 
no sign; he is too proud, Will he allow the Sasseuach 
to triamph over him? If he did he would not be 
his father’s son. Ie will not admit that earth holds 
anything which he bas not measured and weighed, 
and with which he is not perfectly familier. hen 
Chingachgook groans at the stake in the hearing of his 
tormentors, the Highlander will express surprise.“ — 
Alexander Smith's Summer in Skye.” 


— — — — - 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


The University of Vienna has conferred honora 
degrees on three eminent Eoglishmen— Sir C. Lyell, 
Sir R. Marchison, and Joha Stuart Mill. 

Mr. J. A. St. Joho is Rreperieg, for early publica- 
tion, a new Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, based, it is 
said, on materials not hitherto used by Raleigh's 
biographers, —Jbid. 

Meseses. Lirrie, Brown, and Co. have nearly 
ready the Life and Speeches of Andrew Johnson.“ 
It is edited by Frank Moore, the compiler of the 
„ Rebellion Record,” and the biographer of preced- 
ing Presidents, end is published with the sanction 
and consent of the President. 

Tue Eptvscoren Cnalx or Ruxrokio.— We have 
authority for contradicting a statement which has 
been made that Professor Nichol, of Glasgow Uni- 
versity, was a candidate for the vacant chair of 
Rhetoric in the University of Edinburgh. Professor 
Nichol, who is at present on a tour in America, 
never, we believe, inteaded to offer himself for the 
vacenoy.—‘cofsman. 

Mr. E. 8. Dallas has a work in the press called 
0 Tue Gay Science: Essays towards a Science of 
Orittoism.“ Many years sgo—as critical and poetical 
readers know,— Mr. Dallas published Poetics,” a 
work containing new and striking ideas. It is 
understood that The Gay Science” is a develop- 
ment of the principles then first proposed to the 
public, - Atlendum. 

The last literary gossip is, that M. Thiers has 
just sold his History of Florence“ to his publisher 
for 200002, M. Ernest Renan has completed his 
% Vie de Saint Paul,” which we may 77 trust 

” 


will work less mischief than bia Vie de 


M. Renan breakfasts (in English read Innches) once 
a week at the well-known Restauratear Maguy, witha 
somewhat mixed company of his friends, M. Edmond 
About, Messieurs de Goreourt, Ko. The other day 
their host, while his late voyage to the East, 
he been enable to land at 
Patmos, in consequence of a frightful hurricane. 
„Well,“ exclaimed Barbey d’Aurevilly, ‘‘ he could 
not land st Patmos! No wonder; it was the storm 
of the Apocalypse and Saint John himself [a 
repousse,”—Paris O of the Star. 

The Cariosities of Journalism,” ‘* Anecdotes of 
the Press,” or any of those probable gatherings of 
facts and ana concerning newspaper statistics and 
accidents, which in this compiling and British- 
Museum age may at any moment bo expected, 
should glean for their readers fall particulars of The 
Atlantic Telegraph, issued weekly on board the 
Great Eastern during her recent expedition. The 
paper, it appears, was printed by means of litho- 
graphy ; the editor wss Mr. O'Neil, A. R. A.; and 
the illustrator, Mr. R. Dadley. The Telegraph is 
not very unlike the Autographic Mirror, the text 
and illustrations having a striking similarity to 
some of the pages of that interesting publication. 
Printed on fine paper, and with illustrations that, for 
raciness and vigour, may vie with the most snccess- 
fal of our pictorial periodicals, thie record of the 
main incidents of the voyage possesses much to 
interest and amuse, The frontispieco consists of 
portraits of the principsl people employed in the 
expedition. The Atlantic Telegraph flag, with its 
combination of etars and Union Jack, floats in the 
background, the Great Kastern and her guard of 
bonoar are in the front, and the whole is enclosed in 
a neat framework of cable, with sectional cattings 
at its four corners. Perhaps the moet humorous 
of Me. Dadley’s sketches is that representing Mr. 
Cyras Field taking his tarn of duty as watchman in 
tbe tank. Years ago, ssilors from the expeditions 
fitted out for the exploration of the North Pole, 
brought back with them copies of the Arctic News 
and the Polar Gazette; but these curiosities of 
journalism are now only to bo met with in the 
libraries of ardent collectors. In one inst nce, the 
numbers were reprinted in London; and, at the 
presont moment, we believe, there is some talk of 
reissuing here the lithographic journal pablished on 
board the Great Eastern.— London Review, 


1KHiscellaneous. 


Avorn ga Rrscun“ From THE Moxasrxaxr.— 
Some little oxcitement was observable on Elm- hill 
last Saturday, arising out of the circumstance of a visit 
to the monastery by an officer in the county consta- 
bulary, who made his way to the door of the esta- 
blishment, accompanied by a gentleman, apperently s 
at in Norwich. It seems that a few days agoa 
fine lad of sixteen, the son of the stranger, was missed 
from his usual place in Manchester, where he was 
staying with his uncle, a gentleman belonging to the 
medical profession. By means of information com- 


the twenty-four hours exceed the 
transmi powers of the cable, the second day 
would begia with a portion of the mossages left over 


from the firet day, and in the course of a short time 
this daily accumulation would amount to so much 
that letters by mail would reach their destination 
sooner than messages by telegrapb, as, by law, all 
messages must be sent in the order in which they 
are received. There is only one legitimate way that 
I can see of limiting the messages that will pour in 
from every part of Europe, Asia, and Africa, to be 
transmitted to the whole of the North American 
Continent, and vice versd, and that is, to make the 
price such that it shall limit the messages sufficiently 
to keep thom within the carrying power of the cable, 
From an experience of over eighteen years, dating 
from the very commencement of the telegraph as a 
public institution, aud from the experience gained 
by means of the submarine cables connectin 
Alexandria aud Malta with Europe, I feel perfectly 
convinced that even asum of 20s. per word will not 
limit the traftic sufliciently to keep the line between 
America and Europe free.” 

A Mock Ciercymay.—Tho Birmingham Post tells 
the following curious story :—“ Some little consterna- 
tion has been excited throughout Worcester by the 
sudden flight of a person who has been officiating as 
a clergyman at one of the city churches. It seems 
that one of the resident beneficed clergymen, who 
sball for the present be nameless, wishing for a holi- 
day, took steps to obtain a ‘deputy’ to ofliciste in 
his absence. Those steps led to an application from a 
person of gentlemanly, if not extremely clerical, ex- 
terior, who produced what purported to be a certificate 
of ordination, All things being apparently satisfactory, 
an arrangement was immediately entered into, and 
the unknown was installed as the officiator, vice 
his reverence on leave. The fascinating manners 
of the gentleman seon gained for him the 
pinion of his flock, for, although some thought he 
dido’t look much like a on,’ they were ready to 
admit that ‘he preached very good sermons,’ 
Time rolled on, and other duties came upon him. 
Children were to be christened, dead to be buried, 
und living to be married. With the greatest non- 
chalance he performed the whole of these services, 
and some dozen couples were made happy,” on 
hearing his declaration, ‘ Whom God hath joined 
together let no man put asunder.’ But the wicked 
farce was not to be played much longer. A suspicion 
arose, Tbe unknown made an unceremonious and 
unexpected disappearance, and a hot pursuit is now 


mupicated to the father of the youth, who resides in going on by two detectives, headed by the duped 
Worcestershire, it was ascertained that he had left off | clergyman. Since the exit of the would-be clergy- 


the study of physio for the practice of monasticism, 


man, several ramours have been circulated. Some 


and had sought and found shelter under the roof of and those the most charitable—say he was an 


Father Ignatius, where, of course, he was dispossessed 
of the hair from the crown of his head, and the boots 
from his feet. On the official alluded to asking to sce 


emissary of Father Ignatias, and has distributed 
some etrange books and has enunciated equally 
strange doctrines to 
some one in authority, he was admitted; but for a gregation. 


the young of the con- 
Ochers—less favourably inclined—say 


time the stranger who accompanied him was pot he rejoices in a ticket-of leave, and that it was 


allowed to enter. Eventually, however, he was per- 


while he was in his country’s service, in a felon's 


mitted to go inside, but it was some time before he | suit, that he made those numerous acquaintances 


was “suffered” to see his son. The officiating 
brother suggested an application to a certain magis- 
trate as to the right of the lad to stay where he was, 
and the power of his ** protectors”’ to keep him. The 
hint, however, was politely declined, and at length 
the youth resolved upon going home with his father. 
— Norfolk News. 

Loss oF THE Sorgew Streamer Grascow.—The 
Board of Trade inquiry into the loss of the Glasgow 
was resumed on Firday, when the statement of Cap- 
tain Manning was taken. IIe said that he had been 
in the Inman service about three years, and had been 
appolittcd.amaster in July, 1864. The cargo was stowed 
by stevedores, under the superintendence of the officers 
of the ship. The ship was well found, and in good 
condition. Witness had inepected the cotton in the 
steerage after the ship sailed. It was built up with 
rolls of leather, outside which were tiers of boxes. 
From the outside of the boxes to the cotton the dis- 
tance was about six feet. He described the means 
adopted for extinguishing the fire, and said that every- 
thing that it was possible to do had been done to save 
the ship. With reference to the saving of the pas- 
sengers, he epoke very highly of the conduct of the 
captain of the Resolute, who, he said, threw over- 
board fifty or sixty tons of coal to accommodate the 
people from the Glasgow. There was plenty of hose 
on board, Captain Harris observed thet there was no 
doubt that the loss of the ship had been caused by 
an accident; but the result showed that it was very 
injudicious to carry cotton in the steerage. In this 
case it had no doubt led to the destruction of the 
vessel. Lights had been taken among the cotton con- 
trary to the company’s regulations. It was stated by 
Mr. Bardewell, solicitor for the owner, that the vessel 
was insured for 15,000/., but that the freight and pas- 
sage-money were uninsured. He believed the vessel 
was worth 25,000/. The Glasgow was, he believed, 
the fourth ocean-going iron-screw steamer ever built, 
and one of the oldest in existence. The assessor: 
stated that they would forward their report to the 
Board of Trade. The captain's certificate was then 
returned to him, 


in Australia,’ to whom he referred bis patron, The 
result of the matter remains to be seen, Since 
writing the above, we learn that the delinquent 
succeeded in viotimising a jeweller to the extent of a 
gold watch and chain; hie landlady is mious her 
account ; aud be has imposed upon the clergyman by 
whom he was engaged to the extent of 6“. 10s., and 
some clothes. His identity is also pretty certain, his 
history well known, and his chances of escape very 
small. Any how, some rather startling disclosures 
may be looked for in a few days.” 


Glennings. 


John Billings says—‘ Their air 2 things in this 
wurld for which we air never fully prepared and 
those air twins.” 

A Cugare Treat.—A hard shell preacher, in dis- 
coursing about Daniel in the lion's den, said And 
there he eat all night long, looking at the show for 
nothing, and it did’nt cost him a cent.” 

The governor of « county prison, when asked how 
many be could hang on his new drop, replied, Why 
4 we can hang six; but can hang four comfort- 
ably. 

KEN AND SIGNIFICANT.— When the editor of the 
Bulletin said,“ We are under conviction that, &., 
the editor of the Sunday Mercury retorted, „This is 
not the first time that the editor of the Budletis has 
been under conviction.” 

A Promrr Rerty.—A little hoy some six years 
old, was using his slate aud pencil on the Sabbath, 
when his father, who was a clergyman, entered and 
said, “My son, I prefer that yon should not use 
your alate on the Lierei’sday.” „ pm making meet · 
mug - houses, father,“ Wee the prompt reply. 

A negro at Boston hod a severe attack of rheame- 
tism, which finally settled in his foot. He bathed it 
and ruSbed it bat to no purpose, Finally, tearing 
the bandape off, he stuck it out with a savage grin, 
apd, shakrog his fist at it, exclaimed, ‘‘ Ache away, 
dear old feller, | shan’t do nothing more for yer, dis 


— 
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and a boy. 


ing, agg Be ns, making 


r 
was nister m ve 
dying, dar 4 whom he seemed to 


a certain 

bitter feelings. * Yes, seh,” he 
tele Tila Tiorakve toe olen 3 util gete well, dat 
nigg® must 


— ; America for 
It is customary for some churches in 
the men to be placed on the one and the women 
on the other. A clergyman, in 
sermon, found himself i by : 
some of his congregation, he was obliged to 


y rose, and wish- 


take notice, A woman 
ing to clear her own sex from the . 
„ Observe, at least, your reverence, it is not on our 
side.” 80 much the better, good woman, so much 
the better,” said the clergyman, it will be the 
sooner over.” 

The on wey is from a letter * the —— 
correspondent of the Times. great anxiety 
of the to imitate the white man has set the 
quack icine vendors at work, and accordingly a 
co has been invented to turn black men 
white, Our newspapers are filled with the following 


AN 

a young married man left Kilmarnock with his wife 
and family, and settled in America. He prospered 
in his new home up till a recent period, when his 
wife was taken illand died. His family being mach 
increased, he saw he could not get on well withoat a 
wife. But he had neither time nor inclination for a 
regular courtship. So he wrote a letter to one of his 
outhfal comrades here, asking whether any of the 
who used to be in the “ squad” were yet un- 
married, A reply to this query was daly forwarded, 
which him that one whom he had known of 
old was still a servant-maid at the same house—a 


The next mail brought a letter to this deservin 
hope of 


NROMANTIC Cookrantr.— Several ‘years 


was an offer of 

of her to accept, and so warmly that 
refusal was found to be impossible. She ingly 
gave up her place, and has just, as a matter of fact, 
sailed to meet her destined husband. — Ayrshire 


— ‘Curengss.—The correspondent of the 
Telegraph eays:—This same gentleman related to me 
the following sample of country ‘cuteness down our 
way,” as he termed it :-—‘* The ile fever was at its 
height, and lots o’ smart people was pokin’ about 
— — "specially two Yankee cusses as was always 
a hangin’ about my friend’s location. Wall, sir, all 
on a sudden they makes the grand discovery, and 
that accidentally tasting a pool o' water. Lie, 
ile,’ cries they, and down on their knees they goes 
to sniff and taste. They coulda’t give over tasting, 
it was so pasty. Arter this they makes tracks to 
my friend’s place, and,‘ Have you any objeckshun to 
sell this farm ?’ ses they. ‘ Nary s one,’ says be, ‘if 
you'll E my price for it.’ Which in course 
they did—five times the vally. ‘ Now,’ ses my 
friend, when they’d made it all equare in writing, 
may | ax why you've psid such a price for this old 
farm, & c. 7 ‘Tle,’ as say J * you poor old critter, 
we've found ile.” ‘ Where ‘sayshe. ‘In the water 
pool, t’other side of the marsh.’ ‘Guess yer have,’ 
says he, a grinnin’ like a „ ‘for my lad broke 
the stable lamp over it thie mornin’.’ The way them 
two Yankees slunked out was a cantion.” 


” Births, Marringes, and D 


BIRTHS. * 


MACBETH.—September 1, at Hammersmith, the wife of the 
Rev. R. Macbeth, of a son. 


Leonard, M.A., of a son. 
ber 3 at Strat ford-upon-Avon, the wife of 

the Rev. M. J. Evans, B A., of a son, 
BEDELL.—September 4, the wife of Mr. H. P. Bedell, of 1, 
Cireus-place, London-Wall, and Kent Lodge, Forest-hill, of 


enths. 


a én. 
MARRIAGES, 


ALK MSTRONG—DAVISON.—August 17, at Dewick street 
Chapel, Newcastle-on-Tyne, by the Rev. W. Walters, Mr. 
Robert Armstrong, of Newcastle, to Miss Catherine Davison, 
of Gateshead. 

EDEN—LARKINS.—August 22, at Bewick-street Chapel, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, by the Rev. W. Walters, Mr. Thomas 
Eden, to Miss Sophia Larkina, both of Newcastle. 


ROBSON — BOWMAKER. — August 80, at Bewick-street 
—— Newcastle-on-Tyne, by the Rev. W. Walters, Mr. 
om 


Cuthbert Robson, of Heaton, to Miss Margaret 

Bowmeaker, of Newcastle. 

GREGORY—POWTER.—August 30, at the Christian Free 
Church, Kentish-town, by the Rev. W. Foster, Mr. Gregory, 
to Emily Mary, elder daughter of Mr. Powter, Wolsey- 

terrace, Kentish-town. 

LEWIS—OWEN.—September 1, at Claremont Chapel, Pen- 
tonville, by the Rev, Alexander Hannay, J. Dix Lewis, of 

Cloudesley-street, Islington, to Annie, third daughter of 

2 Owen, of Barnsbury, London. No cards. 

LANKESTER—A LPORT.—September 2, at Union Chapel, 
Islington, by the Rev, J. Guinness Rogers, II. A., Arthur 


ester, „ Of London, son of the late Itobert 
Lankester, Neg., of Southampton, to Emily, daughter of 
James J. Allport, Esq., of ver, near Derby. 


cline then has been partially recovered, 
CURRENT PRICES, 
Per Qr. Per Qr. 
Wurar— — a. . 8. 
Euex and Ken Pras— 
rod, old . 40 t0 46] Grey .. .. «. 84t0 86 
Ditto new .,. 30 44 7 co % % OS OD 
White, old * > 50 55 Wh te * * 30 bie | 
=» „% «oo @D GW Me ic oc oe DO eS 
Foreign red 42 50] Foreign, White 86 88 
„ White 18 88 
Dinge „ 00 90 92 
Euglis g ee — — 
Chov aller — — OaTe— 
Distilling . 28 32] English feed. 19 223 
Foreign .. „ 20 25 ” potatoe 24 25 
Scotch feed .. 18 22 
Maur — „ potatoe 23 27 
Eule . t 61) Irish bla 18 23 
Chevalier „ 60 2 „ white .. .. 19 4 
Brown .. - 47 51 Foreign fad. 19 23 
BEANS— 
Ticks 87 40 Fron 
Harrow 38 41 Town made .. .. 40 43 
Small 42 15 Country Marks .. 32 8&7 
Egyptian 30 87 Norfolk & Suffolk 30 81 


are from 7d to 7d; household dit to, 54d. to 634. 


London, last week, amounted to 26,298 head. 
sponding week last year we received 20,533; in 1868, 19,331; 
in 1902, 11,098; im 1861, 12,067; in 1860, 13,605; and in 1859, 
13,260 head, 
supply of foreign beasts exhibited for sale here to-day. 


show of sheep, however, was good, and the quality on the 
whole tolerably prime. 


— — ———ů — 


— — — 


SOUTHWELL—VARLEY —September at 
Bow, the Rev. W. Bevan, W 
* B. — — — — second daughter 
r. — 878. on 
Pte Birminguam, ty te Rowe. ie 
Pettifer, of Camden to Mary, 


of the late Mr. John Simonds, of M 
DEATHS, 


BEVAN et De yeh AR er pain ful 
affliction, Jemima, the beloved wife of „Charles F. 
N lamented. 

HALLEY. ber 3, at New College, London, in her 

Sloman, the beloved wife of the 


Rev, Robert Halley, DD. 
Monen Market and Commercial 
Intelligence. 

City, Tuesday Evening. 


The Stock Exchange markets are firmer than they 
have been of late, and the Funds after opened at yester- 


{ 
day’s price, 80g to 90, but soon went to 90 to 4, at which 


they steadily remained. For the October account 
the closing price was 90} to f. The New 
Threes and Reduced Annuities are 889 88%, ex div. 
Annuities, 1885, 133 ex div.; and India Five per Cents., 
105} 105j. Bank Stock is 250. Foreign Stocks are 
steady. 

Bank and Miscellaneous Shares have been considerably 
dealt in. 

There was an upward tendency in English railways, 
of which last-named description Great Western (South 


Inferior 
Wales) advahced 1; Orest Northern (A stock), Mid- Prime las 


land, and North-Eastern (Leeds), 4 each ; ditto (York), 
}; and Lancashire and Yorkshire and Manchester, 
Sheffield, Ko., a further 4 each. In colonial, Grand 
Trunk of Canada improved 4. 


BANK OF ENGLAND, 
(From Friday's Gazette.) 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32 
for the week ending Wednesday, Aug. 90. 
mos DEPARTMENT. 


„ £28,215,865 Government Debt £11,015, 100 
Other Securities .. 38,694,900 
Gold Coin & Ballion 18,565,865 


Notes {aened 


£28,215,865 


£28,215, 865 
BANKING DEPARTMENT, 
Proprietors’Oapital£14, 558,000, Government Seour!- 
Rest 8. 508,037 es 210,384,200 
Public Deposits.... 6,004, Other Securities 21,256, 716 
Other Deposits .... 14,492,084 „ese g e 6,617,805 
Beven Day and other & Silver Coin 025.747 
£30,182, 477 £30, 182,477 
Aug. 81, 1865, W. MILLER, Chief Ohe. 
— — — 


— — 


Hotto waves Pita and O1ntTmMent.—Gipopinwess, Heapacna, 
PaLsy.—These first two ——— are usually the forerunners 
of serious diseases, and if neglected, palay or apoplety too 
often follow. The instant giddiness, dimness of sight, or 
headache comes on, Holloway’s Ointment should be freely 
rabbed into the nape and glands of the neck, at the same time 
that his Pills are being taken internally. The patient's safet y 
depends on the assiduity with which the directions for use 
are carried out. Holloway's remedies repress these symptoms 
by drawing the blood from the head, and removing all undue 

rea- ure from the overgorged veins. Sufficient pills should 
taken to act briskly as a purgative. The dict must be 
regulated, and stimulants studiously shunned. 


Marhets. 


CORN EXCHANGE, London, Monday, Sept. 4. 

The weather since this week has been as fine as could 
be desired, The wheat trade this morning ruled exovedingly 
dull, and the supply of Eugliah, alth small, remained on 
hand atalate hour. We quote old w about ls. per qr. 
lower than last Monday, while the new, some of which was 
very inferior both in — and condition, could not be dis- 
posed of unless at a ine of 2a, qr., and in some in- 
stances at even a greater reduction. 
former rates, and as the sale is not pressed, we quote prices 
nominally the same as this day se'nnight. Barley a dull trade, 
without change in value. Deans and poas firm. Tho arrivals 
of foreign oats for the past week are moderate. Tho trade to- 
day is fully as dear as last Monday, and in some casus the do- 


BREAD.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET. 


MonDAyY, Sept. 4.—The total imports of foreign stock into 
In the corre- 


There was a considerable falling off in = 


folders of foreign demand | 


i 


and, of 
oro; and, = 
— 
speaking, was re 
1 48 was well 
Lrish About 
hs nen season must 
1 r were in vary moderate Vv. 
ba. 4d. top q 
quite , San Se. For pigs there was a fair demand, at 


a 


~ 
anoeo © 


*ooea” 
SSeae™ 


butter market 


— — 1 — 5 h 

markets are to large. 

rules dull, and prices have a dowuward 
no import into on last week, 


WOOL, Monday, 
been a limited d 


POTATORS,—Bonovom anp Srrratriatps, Monday 
ou 


sale 
for nearly all qualities 
tendency, T 


; OIL, Monday, Sept. 4.—Linseed oil is ia moderate request 

at 32s. Ol. per owt. on the spot. For rape the market is 
firm, at 47s. 6d. to 485. for foreign refined. Other olle are 
stealy. Fish olle rule firm. Sperm is worth 981. to 1001. per 


un. French spirits of tur * 
Sar Kr 
gallon. 
Advertisements, 
— Ha oo? Oy oe 
Pea e 
Kn. os . 
TEETH WITHOUT PAIN 
AND 


WITHOUT SPRINGS. 
OSTEO EIDON FOR ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
Fqual to Nature. 


A Single Tooth, from Five Shillings. 
Complete Sete—lour, Seven, Ten, and Fifteen Guineas 


MESSRS, GABRIEL, 
THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS, 


LONDOS ;: 
27, HARLEY-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARRE, W. 


City Esta BLisuMent : 
64 (late 36), LUDGATE-HILL. 
(Four Doors from the Railway Bridge.) 
134, DUKE-STRERT, LIVERPOOL: and 
65, NEW-STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
Messrs. GABRIEL guarantees every case they undertake. 
Gabriel's *‘ Treatise on the Teeth,” gratis. 


— —ꝑꝓ̃ſ —̃́ — — 


SOFT, DELICATE, AND WHITE SKINS. 


WITH A DELIGHTFUL AND LASTING FRAGRANCE. 
my UsSIRG 
The Celebrated United Service Soap Tablets, 
4d, and Gd. each, Manufactured by 
J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 


The trade was steady, at full prices. | 
Fresh up from our own grazing districts, as well as from Scot- 


Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


N > 
-_ gh" rr ‘ 


Serr. 6, 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


1865. 


— 


NEW WORK ON POPERY. 


: 


ie 
if 


Nd 
a 


of 
Sinnen By she Rev. Geonor Faru LL.D. 
Lenden f John Snow, Paternoster-row. 


WPA 4 
Third Bdition, in 4d. 3 for distribution 50 copies 
2 on to the Publisher, 


MANUAL EXPLANATORY of CON- 
nt PRINCIELES. Dy Rev. Grone 


Post g, cloth, price da.; morocco elegant, price 108. 6d., 
EDEN the PROPHET ; a Tale of the Cove- 
nanters. Founded on Fact. By the Rev. A. Mortoy 
Brown, LL D. 

** This latest tale of the Covenanters will be admitted to be 
one of the most vivid and truthful pictures that has boen 
givon of the period and the meu. —Noucouformist. 

London: John Snow, Paternoster row. 


This day is published, in cloth lettered, price ls, 
ARTHA DRYLAND; or, Strength in 
Quietness. Memorials of a Sunday-school Teacher. 
By Jaues raren, D. D. 
„ Beyond almost letters ha th ht be 
K 


HIGH CHUROHISM ; ITS PRINCIPLES AND 
PRETENSIONS.| 
Cheap Re-issuc, 28 peice ls, 6d., cloth 


pure 
respects as this, we reooai- 
to our readers,”—Evangelical 


and « t treatiso on the fashionable 


Soeeqe onion, just published, facp. 8vo, cloth lettered, 


U 5 
HE TWO THOUSAND CONFESSORS of 
SIXTEEN HUNDRED and SIXTY-TWO. By the 
Rev. Tuomas *. 
„The Memorials of these eventful times are collected with 
diligent care and narrated with admirable feeling in the 
volume before us. It 2 to read without paying the 


, | of a Number of Scriptural 


|MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


BOOKS FOR TOWN AND VILLAGE 
BOOK CLUBS. 


See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for SEPTEMBER, 
Postage free on application. 


NEW BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 


Seo MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for SEPTEMBER. 
Postage {reo ov application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), 
NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 


PAGSTER'S CHURCH SERVICES. Con- 
venient in form and durably bound. 


At — the principal Booksollers’ ; and at 15, Paternoster: row, 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


ANIEL; or, the Apocalypse of the Old 

Testament. By Pau 8. Desrrez, Incumbent of 

Alvediston, Wilts. With an Introduction by Rowiaxp Wu 
Hans, D. D., Viear of Broad-Chalke. 

Cowrmwrs:—l. Date and Authorship. 2. Daniel under 
Nebuchadnezzar. d. Daniel under . 4 The Four 
Great Beasts. 6. The Little Horn. 6. Judas Maoccabeus. 7. 
Eschatological Periods of Daniel. 8. Chronological Order and 
Historical Minuteness of Dan. xi. 9. A between the 


Apocalypse of the Old and that of the New Testament. 10. 
N Ideas. 


Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 
London; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


Just published, 108. 6d., post vo, cloth. 


(pRTHODOXY, SCRIPTURE, and REA- 

SON. An Bxamination of some of the Principal Articles 

of —- — Rev. W. Kraxva, LL.B. 
Studen 


pera 
will find this volume very worthy of perusal.”—Spoctator. 
The essays are clever, and often give noble views of Chris- 
tian truth,”—Clierical Journal. 


Williams and Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 


— ———_——_ 


DR. DAVIDSON ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Complete in Three Volumes, 8vo, with Index, Two Gaineas, 


N INTRODUCTION to the OLD TESTA- 

MENT, Critical, Historical, and Theological ; containing 
a discussion of the most Important Questions belonging to the 
several Books. By Sanum Dawson, D. D., LL.D. 


Williams and Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 


PARTS I. to X. now ready, to be completed. in twelve 18. 


ARABLE, or DIVINE POESY. Lilustra- 
tiene Ja and M selected from the Great 


A and Chronologically arranged. 
By R. A. BERTRAM. K . 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-cow, E. C. 


Nep. ö vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, 36. 6d. 
OVE: Derr B 

— Ce ‘Bditer of A Book of 

London: F. Pitman, 90, Paterncster-row, E. C. 


Paper cover, Id.; cloth, 3d. ; ———— paper, cloth, gilt 


E MONTHLY SERVICE of ANTHEMS 
and Chants. Arranged and pointed for Pablic Worship. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, oster-row, EO 


Extra cloth, price 1s, 
[ ] NOLE SAM’S rr. A Story for Chil- 


London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


— — — — — — — —— — 


— 


Just published, cloth, price . 6d., 


HANDBOOK for the MAN of BUSI- 

NESS, plicable to all Departments of Commercial 
ta. ntaining sundry useful lists and tables, in- 

cluding Latin and French Words used in Commerce, terms in 

Courts of Law, foreiga money in English values, tariff of 

Custom Daties, &. 

London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E. C. 


In demy 8, price 6d, 
HRIST and MOSES ; or, the Law and the 
Gospel, Christianity and Judaism Compared. By A 


LAYMAN, 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


Extra cloth, price 1s. 6d., 


THE LITTLE THINGS of NATURE. Con- 
sidered especially in Relation to the Divine Benevolence, 
By L. H. Gainpon, Author oft Life, its Nature,” ac. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, R C. 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. J. PARKER, D. D. 
Now ready, cloth, price 2s., 


EDNESDAY EVENINGS at CAVEN- 
DISH CHAPE. Containing Hints on the Meaning 
It will be useful to 
Teachers, Students, Ministers of the Gospel. It contains 
numerous Outlines, Suggestions, and Applications of Divine 
Trath to Human Affairs. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, K C. 


People's Edition, price 1s., 


1 OW to GET FAT; or, Leanness and ita 
Connections with Indigestion and Nervous Disease. 
By a Lonpon Puysicran. 

INDIGESTION and NERVOUSNESS. The Second Edition 
of the Renewing of Life. By Joun Harvey, M. D., 
LS. A., F. A. G., London, Author of * Injections in Neuralgie 
Affection: (Lancet.) Price ls. ; cloth, 28. 6d. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Dean and Son, Lud- 
gate-hil), E.C. 


Now ready, 
Imperial lemo, 826 pages, cloth, 10. 6d., half morocco, 188, 


HE STUDENTS ENGLISH DIC. 
TIONARY, ETYMOLOGICAL, PRONOUNCING, and 
EXPLANATORY. Prepared specially for the use of Colleges 
and Advanced Schools. By Joux Oarivie, LL.D. With about 
300 Engravings on Wood. 
London: Blackie and Son, 41, Paternoster-row. 


— — <Low — — — — — 


Tur FLOWER of GRASS. A Story for 
Children. Dy E. S. d. 8. 


London : James Nisbet and Co., Berners-atreet. 


PARTRIDGE & COZENS, _ 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, FLEET-STREET, 


Corner of Chenoery-lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders 
exceeding 20s. 


s and 
CASE of STATIO 
way Station in England, 


SCHOOL aS ** on the most 
liberal terma, GOOD BOOKS, all rulings, super- 
fine cream paper, 40 pages, 2a. per 

Illustrated Price List of In Bores, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing 4, post 


ree, 
PARTRIDGE & COZENS, 
Wholesale Manufacturing Stationers, 
192, FLEET-STREET, R.. 
Established 1841. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN. 
Commercial 


impress 
uality ; boxes 
vith Bibad ockelte, ond the Inbal 9 


ly adapted use, 

degrees of flexibility, aud with fine, medium, and besad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools, 

Hold Retall by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants 
ami Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, 
Graham-street, Birmingham; at hl, John-street, New York ; 
aml at 87, Gracechurch-street, London, 


| ARPER TWELVETREES. A Sketch by 
Hewny Mavusw, Author of London Labour and 
the London Poor.” 


HABER TWELVETREEY WORKS, 
Bromley-by-Bow, London. By Hexay Maruew, 


ARPER TWELVETREES’ TWELVE 
BUSINESSES at BROMLEY. By Hav Marnew, 


HA on, ieee 
FAARPER TWELVETREES and his EM- 
PLOYES. By Huser Mavusw. 


ARPERTWELVETREES and BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISE. By Huwny Maruew. Read “ SHOPS 
= COMPANIES of NDON tor Avover. Price One 


Just published, a work on 


ONSUMETION, ASTHMA, INDIGES. 

. — tn Ps 
n . . * 

v eee free ior two stampa.” Addr, J. . 


Just published, Price 1s., post free, or gilt-edged, 1s. 6d. 


FEW WORDS upon the TREATMENT 
of Scurvy, A Fistule, Ulcerations, Varicose 
Veins, Carbuncles, Glandalar Swelliogs, Sciatioa, 
Rheumatism, White Swellings, &c, as without 


the A tion of Arsenic, 11 or any Poison, 
Vogetable or Mineral, Cauterisation, or Kulte, Fra- 
au Duras, M.D. 


London: J. Thickbroom, 1, Bouverie-street, Fleet-ctreet. 


CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS 
FOR CENTRE OF ROOMS, 


To form two Settees and two Easy x a great improve- 
ment on the ordinary ottoman. Only of T. H. FILMER and 
HON, Easy Chair and Sofa Manufacturers, $31, $2, and 34, 
Berners-street, Oxford-street, Au Illustrated Price-list free 
on application. 


ARD’S PALE SHERRY, 36s. per DOZEN 
3 Fit for a Gentlemau's Table. Dot tles and Cases in- 


Terms Cash. Post Order payable Piccadilly. 
Samples sent free of charge, 
CHARLES WARD and SON. 
(Mstablished upwar.is of a cen 1. -stroot West. 

. Mayfair, ND 
Delivered free to any Railway-station in London. 


— — [ —Eͤ—üͤä— — — —' 


PHOTOG RAPHIC STUDIO, 162, REGENT- 
STREET, W. (Mr. Crellin.) Vignettes, Miniatures, 
Coloured Portraits, and every description of Artistic Photo- 
graphy. Copies, Enlargements, or Reductions made from Glas, 
Paper, or Daguerreotype Portraits, Album Portraite, 8a. 6d, 
1 1. Christopher Nevile, J. C. Williams, Esq 

raita o v. stopher Nev . & , 
J. W. Bazalgette, Ke GK. Mr. 2 Lusk, &o. ,may 
be had on remittin thirteen postage-stam ps. 


24 iu the Is, DISCOUNT ALLOWED on 
d. BOOKS and MAGAZINES purchased at 62, Pater- 
noster-row, R. C. 


PARCELS of 51. value (et this rate) sent Carriage Free to 
any Railway Station in England. , 


Book Sovieties, Schools, and large buyers supplied on the 
moet ad Vantageous tot mis. 4 


ANY BOOK sent Carriage Free on receipt of the published 


price. 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E. O 
—————————————— 
Published by Anruun Miau, at Ne. 18, Bouverie-street, 
Kisestou 


Fleet-street, London; and printed b 
Buat, Holbern-hill, XA , Bopt. 6, 1865, 


